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This Is Your FBI,” by L, Patrick Gray, /Director 

All the Nixon/White House obstructing of justice and all its 

success in the face of wholesale abdications of responsibility in the 

Congress and in the country would have come to naught had t he FBI and 

ice 

its parent Department of Just/not been in the White House bed. If 
there had been a real investigation and a real, nonpartisan presentation, 
thefe would have been no cover-up and Nixon would have been defeated. 

The Department of Judies was run by Mitchell as Attorney General 
until he switched formally to CREEP* After that his Deputy, Kleindienst, 
became Attorney General. When Hoover died on May 3, 1972, shortly be- 
fore The Watergate arrests, Nixon nominated a stooge, L. Patrick Gray, 
whom he had made Kleindienst* s Attorney General, to be the second Direc- 
tor in the FBI's history. For reasons never adequately explained, he 
did not make this a formal nomination at that time. Instead, he named 
Gray "Acting Director,” which did not require immediate Senate confir- 
mation. (Technically, Congress could have limited this period as "Acting 
Director/ to a month but it did not. ) Not having confirmation hearings 
when Gray assumed the responsibility for the FBI had the practical effect 
of delaying any official inquiry into Gray’s character and fitness for 
the office until after the election. 

As a result of this clever Nixon strategem, during all the early 
and crucial days of The Watergate scandals and pretended investigation 
and improperly limited prosecution. Gray was in direct charge of what 
was supposed to be an investigation. During this time, there having been 
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no inquiry into Gray’s competence, character or any complications in 
his life, the practical meaning is that Nixon had the investigation 
under the control of a man deeply and completely beholden to him. 

Nixon could always withdraw the nomination and Gray's suitability as 
well as his ability to perform the tasks of the JBI Director in general 
and as chief Watergate investigator in particular were and were guaran- 
teed to remain unknown all through all this most critical period of 

and 

this investigation and legal proceedings it was to serve/until after 
the election. 

Other inevitable consequences include the limitations that can 
be imposed on the prosecution by the investigation. If this does not 
mean that the prosecution cannot direct the FBI to make certain inves- 
tigations for it, it does mean that if the FBI is deficient in its work, 
the prosecutors may not be fully able to tell the FBI what they want 
done. They will also lack knowledge of the crimes and of the evidence 
and thus be limited in the indictments they can seek and the charges 
they can pursue. 

Long after the election, Nixon formalized the appointment by 
sending Gray's name to the Senate. It was referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. Its chairman is a Southern ultra, James 0. Sastland, 
the Democrat Nixon had personally supported during the campaign. Nixon 
thereby assured the defeat of the first Hepublican in generation who 
had a good chance of winning a Senate seat from Mississippi, a very 
conservative state. Unheard of as this was, that Republican Nixon would 
en©£rse and actively support a Democrat running against the official 
and popular choice of his own party, it was more exceptional in a cam- 
paign in which Nixon came as close to hiding himself from the electorate 
as any President ever had. His appearances were few and far between. 

He refused to appear in crucial states where his appearance could have 
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elected his party's candidate whose defeat he assured. 

The other Democrats on the Judiciary committee are, by seniority, 
John L. McClellan of Arkansas; Ervin; Philip A. Hart, of Michigan; 

Edward M. Kennedy, of Massachusetts; Birch Bayh, of Indiana; Quentin N. 
Burdick, of North Dakota; Robert S. Byrd, of West Virginia; and John V. 
Tunney (son of the former world heavyweight boxing champion), of Cali- 
fornia . 

The Republicans are Roman L. Hruska, of Nebraska; Hiram L. Pong, 
of Hawaii; Hugh Scott, of Pennsylvania; Strom Thurmond, of South Caro- 
lina; Marlow L. Cook, of Kentucky; Charles McC. Mathias, Jr., of Mary- 
land; and Gurney. 

The hearings began Wddnesday, February 28, 19/3. Gray testified 
that day and on March 1, 6, 7* 8, 20, 21 and 22. In their printed form, 
the transcripts of these proceedings make a 71 ^-page book, one of the 
more widely ignored of recant significant publications available from 
the Government Printing Office. (Postpaid, the cost is $3. 1*5.) 

In hearings of this kind it is inevitable that there be skipping 
and jumping around. Senators have other obligations, including other 
hearings that require their presence, so all cannot be present for all 
sessions. They take turns in questioning, so new questions from time 
to time suggest themselves as the testimony develops. There generally 
is a certain amount of partisanship, in this case particularly by Hruska, 
whose views are especially conservative, and by Gurney, who as much as 
said he was there as a spy. Partisanship is not unusual nor is it 
necessarily improper. 

These and other unavoidable characteristics of Congressional 
hearings make real continuity impossible. Gray himself !§§§avated this 
by a simple expedient, saying he could not make adqquate response when 
asked certain questions and later submitting brief written answers. 
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WasBe he did not answer when questions were asked, if Senators wanted 
to pursue them, they could not until later, when they had his written 
answers. Generally, these were not full or fully responsive, another 
of the advantages of the device to which he regularly resorted. 

Within any sequence of questions, more than one subject may be 

rais^ed. When people speak extemporaneously, they sometimes repeat as 

they rephrase and seek to express themselves. These normal factors a nd 

others, such as lapses of memory, are compounded by evasiveness when 

witnesses have something to hide. For these and other reasons that 

should be apparent, quotations from these proceedings are not in chrono- 

logical sequence. The selections can be more readily comprehended when 

p 

they are asseratfcd as closely as possible by the basic subject matter of 
each. They do not begin to exhaust the sensations of Gray's testimony. 
The citations associated with each are to the printed transcript. 

Were a writer to use some of the language that gushed from Gray's 
mouth, his and Nixon's partisans would allege bias. Some of what he 
said might not be believed. While often he appears not to have really 
understood what he was saying, not intending the unavoidable meanings 
or hoping they would not be perceived, Gray's own words leave very few 
questions about the quality and nature of the FBI investigation and the 
prosecution as well as their intent. This, of course, means his, the 
prosecutors* and Nixon's intent. 

For the most part, then. Gray wrote this chapter in his testimony. 

Some of Gray's testimony, stretched out over so many days, is 
comprehensibly encapsulated in the headlines of those days. It was dra- 
matic, newsmaking testimony. In any previous administration it would 
have been even more sensational. In the Nixon administration there was 
so much sensation, such never-before scandal, the impact was dulled. 
Gray^s testimony, despite the competition it faced from The Watergate 
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and other wrongdoings of which it was an essential part, remains a 
super-spectacular • In part this is from the unique character of the 
man Nixon wanted to head the national police, an unquestioning, servile 
loyalist; and in part it was because, despite his protestations of the 
purest and noblest motive, he confessed to what no Candidate for con- 
firmation-requiring federal position had ever admitted, not the least 
of which is criminal. 

Pat Gray was one of a kind. He was ideally suited for Nixon’s 
ends. If he is to be believed, he regarded Nixon as only slightly in- 
ferior to God. 

If the sensations of his testimony about himself are without 
parallel, they do not include the most sensational. Leaks took care of 
that. It was a mercy, for this sacrifice to Nixon’s needs, which also 
have no parallel, suffered another anguished month and a week between 
the end of these hearings and the day his immediate agony ended with his 
resignation at 2:30 p.m. Friday, April 27, 1973. Nixon denied even the 
coup de grace to the sufferer, his devotee already executed but not dead, 
lying and- pools of his own oozing blood. 

Later Gray testified before the Ervin committee. There he was 
more tenderly treated. His questioning was limited. Much was omitted. 
That committee did not build a substantial record. It completely 
avoided the nature of the fake investigation over which, from his special 
limbo. Gray presided as Nixon’s protector of Nixonian crimes. This com- 
mittee thus smeared itself with whitewash. 

Until his Ervin testimony Gray continued to lie about the crime 
- never officially called the crime it was - that finally ended his of- 
ficial suffering. He followed General Vernon A. Walters, Deputy Direc- 
tor, Gdntral Intelligence, to the witness chair on the afternoon of 
Friday, August 3, 1973* He concluded that testimony Monday, August 6. 
Until this testimony, the leak that did him in remained a partial mystery 
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The media never disclosed how it was arranged. The morning’s headlines 
of the day he finally got to resign - he had long wanted to - tell the 
basics only. 

"Gray Says He Destroyed Piles Prom Hunt Given Him As He Met 
Ehr lie hma n and Dean;* 1 The New York Times double —bannered across the top 
of the front page. 

"Bug Case Piles Burned By Gray,” the Hew York Daily News said. 

”Gray Destroyed Hunt's Kennedy Pile After Parley With Ehrliehman, 
Dean," is the way The Washington Post p ut it in a display as prominent 
as that of the Times . 

Gray did personally destroy Watergate evidence at White House 
request. He personally was given the evidence to destroy. It was not 
entrusted to any of his agents, none of whom the White House could de- 
pend upon to destroy it and then to keep silent about it. 

The element added by the Post is accurate reporting, summarizing 
what had been let out. But it was not only "Hunt's Kennedy Pile" that 
Gray burned with the refuse of his celebration of Christmas 1972. 

Some of the edge was taken off this criminal confession for which 
Gray was not then and there charged, as he should have been, by another 
that overlapped it. They are linked in the Post 's headline of the next 
day, another double -banner: "Gray Resigns; Ruckelshaus Heads PBI; Hunt, 

Liddy Linked to Ellsberg Case." Still another in the cascading White 
House crimes. flooded Gray off the front pages. What Nixon did in the 
Ellsberg case also is without precedent. It included an overt attempt 
to bribe a federal judge by offering him Gray's job while this same judge 
was sitting on The Pentagon Papers prosecution initiated by Nixon. 

And Nixon, personally , sat on and delayed the court— ordered reve- 
lations thfct resulted in dismissal of all charges against Daniel Ellsberg 
and his associate, Anthony Russo. The judge, the same one he tried to 
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bribe^ used other grounds. Nixon provided many. 

When all these things had never happened before, where there is 
no precedent in all of history, they become difficult to believe. What 
G-ray testified to, what he insisted was the truth he actually believed, 
is ii o inherently incredible some understanding of the unique character 
of this Louis Patrick Gray is a necessary prerequisite. His own words, 
sometimes lies, are not easy to credit. They are consistent with his 
acts, which it is no less difficult to believe actually did happen or 
could have happened. 

The N ew York Times * headline on an excerpt from Gray’s Ervin 
committee testimony, "Gray Learned to Say 'Aye, Aye, Sir"’ understates 
it. Everyone in the Navy learns to say that. Merely spying "Aye, aye, 
sir," was not nearly enough for this man with the most unusual if Hit- 
lerian belief in and dedication to unquestioning order-taking. 

Senator Inouye, as incredulous as the rest of the world, ques- 
tioned Gray about his incinerating of evidence. "If it was proper" to 
burn these Hunt files, Siouye asked, why had Gray not asked himself why 
Dean j^id not "take it home to his own backyard and burn it?" Or Ehr- 
lichman, who had ordered Dean to "deep six" these Hunt files in the 
Potomac, which Dean refused to do? 

Gray seemed to regard each question as separate and distinct, to 
believe that each thing he said was unrelated to anything else he ever 
said. His responses could avoid seriously embarrassing him only if he 
could completely disregard his own earlier comment, "I said early in 
the game that Watergate would be a spreading stain that would tarnish 
everyone with whom it came in contact - and I'm no exception." Ignoring 
this self-incrimination and for all the world as though his semi— coherent 
answer to Inouye was free-standing, he said, "Those questions were not 
raised in my mind, because on the basis of my training and dealing with 
the Office of the President, when I was on active duty in the U*S* Navy 
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and I revered the people in it and I respected them and I had no reason 
to raise any suspicions,” 

low could the man who "said early in the game” - that Nixonian 
reference to almost any aspect of public life as some kind of sport - 
that "I’m no exception" to the inevitability that "^ergate would be 
a spreading stain that would tarnish everyone 1 * not have "questions . , . 
raised in my mind?” How could he, a lawyer who had been Deputy Attorney 
General of the United States, destroy what he knew was evidence? He had 
skimmed parts of it, as he admitted, if probably incompletely. He had 
no question about committing what he knew to be a serious erime? It 
was more than reverence to "the Office" and to the people, more than his 
career of taking orders in the Navy where, as a submarine commander, he 
also gave them. 

(He seems to have commanded a sub in illegal activities in North 
Korean waters during the war, but he was not asked by tie Ervin committee 
to explain his ellipsis.) 

As he blundered around. Gray added to his self -indictment : "... 

in the service of my country I withstood hours and hours of depth charg- 
ing, shelling, bombing, but I never expected to run into a Watnrgate in 
the service of a President of the United States." 

The inconsistency between knowing there was this "spreading stain" 
and not expecting to "run into a Watergate" even while he was supposed 
to be investigating it neither occurred to nor troubled Nixon’s choice 
to head the FBI. Nothing appears to have troubled him. He could even 
swear that "at no time did I feel I was dealing with individuals who 
were trying to sweep me into the very conspiracy thfct I was charged with 
investigating ... a madman’s horror." 

Despite this, "I had no need to know" is the kind of thing he 
could say under oath. "I carried out my orders," this "good German" 
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said, as though that explained all. 

It doss not. 

Nor does "a kind of blind obedience and loyalty that he learned 
in the Navy,” Douglas Kneeland's words in the Times 1 "Aye, Aye” story. 

It is rather his self -described role as a dum-dum of a man, as 
an American equivalent of Hitler’s “good German.* 1 Gnay knew better. 

He understood more. He is not the total fool his testimomy makes out. 

He said more of saying "Aye, aye” than that he had been trained to say 
it. What he actually said is that it was his greatest ambition to say 
"Aye, aye, sir.” In saying this he does more than describe himself as 
the practicer of blind Nixonian obedience. He says that this is his 
highest aspiration. It was in pursuit of this arcane desire to serve 
more than as the blindly obedient that Gray lied when lying was what the 
lawyer in him knew was criminal; when he knew it made him guilty of ob- 
structing justice; and when he lent himself to the obstructing of jus- 
tice by those he was investigating, those "individuals who were trying 
to sweep me into the very conspiracy that I was charged with investigat- 
ing." 

Criminality and "patriotism" became as intertwined in Gray's 
mind as destroying evidence did with "loyalty.” 

This and related taaits are what made Gray Nixon's perfect 
stooge for FBI director, the ideal sacrifice for obstructing justice 
in the abortion called an FBI investigation. 

Despite a few eyebrow -raisers, Gray's nomination had not been 
expected to face real trouble. He seemed to have no strong opposition. 
Jack Anderson did ask that he destroy the FBI's political files on poli- 
ticians. Gray responded that he had not been able to find any, so 
Anderson printed the leaked texts of FBI reports on political figures 
and offered Gray the file identifications. It then turned out that 
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Geay himself had ordered the collecting of political information on 
candidates for office. In support of the Nixon campaign and at White 
House request, he obtained information from 21 field offices in II}. 
states. The requests went out in his name. And, contrary to tradition, 
he had been going around making political speeches. The head of the 
FBI is expected to separate himself and the agency entirely fnom party 
politics. Before the Judiciary committee. Gray denied engaging in any 
political activity. It turned out that he had a childish cover for his 
political appearances. He combined them with FBI "field office visits® 
and spoke on "patriotism," which in practice meant promoting "patriot" 
Nixon. In short, campaigning. 

From a list he provided the committee, between May ®, 1972, and 
March 30* 1973* which coincides tilth the time he was supposedly direct- 
ing his allegedly "vigorous” Watergate tovestigation, Gray made 110 such 
visits.” But, in half of this period, the time after the election, he 
made only ten percent of the total "visits." Of the 13 "visits” after 
the election, SSf° only were on FBI business and almost all the others 
were of a professional nature. During the ten and a half months he 
acted as FBI director, the months crucial to the investigation and the 
cover-up, he also had major surgery. Without this, it means he was 
away about a third of the time. 

To Gray, Nixon was nonpolitical and helping him get reelected 
also was not political. His extraordinary absences from his office dur- 
ing the time of this investigation seemed not unusual to him. They also 
u£ ot seem to ' with the prospects of his confirmation. Even 

his/usual perception of what is and is not political cast no pall. 

He was, in fact, warmly received by the Republican members. One 
of those Nixon designated "our side” in his April 15, 1973, memo to Dean, 
Nebraska's Roman Hruska, one of those farthest to the right in the spec- 
trum covered by the Republicans, gave Gray a hearty endorsements 




Senator Hruska. ... Hr ©may, I want to welcome you to the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. Chairman, this nominee is no stranger either t© the commit- 
tee or to any ©f its individual members. For a little over 2 
years now we have had the benefit of his judgment and his counsel 
incident to the several high Government positions he has occupied. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that Pat Cray has the personal attri- 
butes and the experience that will, in my judgment, make him a 
very fine Director of the FBI. I say that not only ©n the has 13 
of the personal and official association that we have maintained 
over the past 2 years but also upon the basis of an examination 
of the record which has been made available to us . This includes 
the portfolio of speeches, some 35 in number, which I have care- 
fully read and his replies t© the questionnaire submitted to him 
by the the Department of Justice ah an earlier time when he was being 
considered for nomination as a circuit judge. 

Gray also was "no stranger" to Nixon, for whom he went to work 
upon retiring from the Navy; 

Mr. Gray. ...On July 1, 2, 3 or 4, after June 30, I960, I 
ldft the Pentagon for room 3 61, Senate Office Building, and served 
on the staff of the then Vice President, Richard Nixon, and my 
first assignment was to work with analysts regarding mail. Every 
assignment I received thereafter was logistical in nature — go out 
and find space, put together a group of lawyers to answer mail, 
find volunteers, rent the basement ©f the Solar Building, and that 
type of thing, (pp. 100-1) 

Whether or not it did, working for Nixon in I960 should have 
brought him into contact with at least one of the more important figures 
in the overall Watergate story, a member of Nixon* s Vice Presidential 
staff . Gray might well have heard of another. Because he was not asked 
and did not volunteer - and if the FBI had made any real investigation 
both should have shown up - we now may never know. 

Gray's and the Justice Department's thick-hided insensitivity is 
unintentially disclosed by part of a Time magazine article from the 
issue of January 15, 1973 » headlined, with suitable irreverence, "Tat- 
tletale Gray." He introduced it to "answer” other parts. What is 
relevant to his loyalty to Nixon above all else is; 

Intelligence . - ... But the nagging problem that will not go 
away is Gray's tie with President Nixon. Whatever Hoover's flaws, 
no one could accuse him of playing partisan polities; he intended 
the bureau to be above such doings and made that ideal stick dur- 
ing his reign. 

Gray left the Navy in I960 to join the staff of Vice President 
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Bichard Nixon, and served ©a the Nixon eampaign teams in I960 
and 1968, There have been disturbing indications that Gray is 
not the wholly apolitical administrator that he now claims to 
be. B^Jk in 1969, when he joined the Health, Education and Wel- 
fare Department, he told a meeting of Administration appointees, 
do not retch or quiver when we insist that the preponderant ma- 
jority of our colleagues - political appointees - be members of 
our own party.” He added? "Loyalty includes an avoidance of 
criticism of our leaders and of our colleagues. Criticism which 
is destructive in nature is cancerous - it will destroy us and 
our entire team." 

Gray coached Biehard Kleindienst in his testimony before the 
Senate Judiciary Committee during the I # T.T. controversy, and 
last summer, at the request of the White House, made campaign 
speeches for Nixon. He began his talks in Ohio after a presi- 
dential aide told him that the state was "crucially vital to our 
hopes in November." In September he ordered his agents to col- 
lect political intelligence for Nixon, and within the bureau, 
defended his actions by simply shrugging: "Wouldn’t you do that 

for the President?" Although the request came from a member of 
Nixon’s staff, the White House said later that It waad.mpropBr to 
give the assignment to the FBI* (p.201).} 

After driving full benefit from the "improper," it cost Nixon 
nothing to admit, where there was no choice, that it was improper. 

In this and in everything else he did while he was running the FBI, 
Gray believed sincerely that he was doing the right thing. On one of 
the endless occasions of his protestation of Puritanical principle and 
its practice, he invoked the sainted spii# of Horatio Alger and the con- 
cepts of honor, integrity and personal dignity he imbibed at his mother’s 
knee: 



Mr. Gray. ... When I was a boy growing up, my mother said, 

"Pat, the world can take everything from you but your reputation 
and your education", and if I thought that was being tarnished I 
would return to southeastern Connecticut and go back into ray law 
firm and I really mean that. (p.2?0) 

At another point he declared, "I eame to this town with a repu- 
tation and integrity and I’m going to take it away, so help me God." 
Nothing at any time interfered with his repeated protestations of his 
own purity, his never-questioned impeccable reputation and his fierce 
determination to preserve it. Halfway through his confirmation hearings 
he proclaimed, 'When I can't do the job my way I am going to go because 
I came to this town with reputation and integrity and I am going to 
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leave that way, so help me. God.” (p.3&2) 

n My way” of doing the job was, to say the least, unique. 

It therefrom follows, like the night the day, that unquestioning 
subservience to the White House as administrator of an agency of power 
that must be independent else it becomes the instrument of tyranny did 
not in any way ends^ger his reputation or his education and did not tar- 
nish him. As he saw it. 

Barly in the hearings - on the first day - S®nator Byrd, a longtime 
supporter of the FBI, expressed genuine conservative apprehensions before 
there was time to build a record, to ask many questions or get many an- 



swers. He told Gray: 

... I fear that the FBI could, under a politically oriented 
Bisector, become the political arm of the White House - whether 
it be a Democrat in the White House or a Republican in the White 
House. I think this would be a danger to Ihe protection of the 
constitutional liberties of all of our people. I think the po- 
liticization of the FBI could - I am not saying it would happen 
at all - but it eould be the first step toward the conversion of 
the FBI into a sort of American Gestapo, (p.100) 



That same day, just a few moments earlier, liberal Senator Hart 



approached this another way, in terms of the White House as potential 
defendant in criminal actions investigated by the FBI under Gray: 

Senator Hart. At some stage there was concern that the White 



House was concerned in this case. ^ . 

Hr. Gray. I think there was the possibility right on the first 
day, as I testified earlier this mining. ... when we in the FB 1 
learned that Mr. McGord was the security offider of the Committee 
to Re -Sleet the President, that right away posed the possibility 
that we had a very touchy situation on our hands, no question about 

it* we were very well aware of it. 

* Senator Hart. Aware that it might involve the White House. 

Mr. Gray. Yes. (pp.6l-2) 

Gray’s answer, while neither full nor honest, leaves no possibil- 



ity of doubt just the same. He and the whole FBI knew from the minute 
they entered the case that all roads led to 1600 Pennsylvania Avenue, 
NW. There was a more direct path than via McCord, good as that way was 



and it opened up firsts Hunt. 
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When he had no reason to believe any strange eyes ever would 
read it. Gray, who knew "right away" that "we had a very touchy situ- 
ation on our hands" because of White House involvement, undertook his 
Investigation of the White House by keeping it fully informed as fast 
as he could of all the evidence against it. Much attention was paid 
to Gray * s admission that he Jpave FBI reports to Bean later in his in- 
vestigation. Good old Gray, who worried about what was "crucially vital 
to our hopes in November" and who argued his agents into doing political 
spying by asking, "Wouldn’t you do that for the President," practiced 
what he preached. He did not fool around with middle-level Nixonians 
until the Nixoi^ans ordered him to. He went as close to the top as he 
could to &ell the White House all he learned as his agents conducted 
this investigation that "right away" he knew involved the White House. 

"Right away" he reported directly to Haldeman. Gn June 19, 
which was the first working day, the Monday after the Saturday morning 
arrests, he wrote Haldeman, "Enclosed is a memorandum containing the 
results of the investigation of the burglary of the Democratic Party 
National Headquarters ... on June 17 ... ” 

This memo was the first FBI summary. It correctly identifies 
those arrested by their correct names and the aliases they used as well 
as some found in FBI files on them, the existence of which is neither 
here nor elsewhere ever indicated in the hearings of either committee. 

It also correctly identifies Hunt and laces him to the White 
House gate: 

[in] the search of the suspects' hotel rooms a stamped sealed 
envelope was located ... contained a check drawn by E. Howard 
Hunt ... Hunt feas been determined to be Everette Howard Hunt, 
who was employed by CIA from November, 1949 to April, 1970, and 
on whom the FBI conducted a Special Inquiry investigation in 
July, 1971* for a White House staff position. 

Conveniently giving the White House the pitch, this FBI report 
then quotes a lie attributed to Alexander Butterfield, that Hunt "has 
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not been used” by the White House for nine months. Sven so, ”not used” 
and "not employed by" are not synonymous. 

So the crime was placed in the White House immediately, before 
the addressbooks yielded further details, and the FBI immediately eued 
in the White House at the very top, including an alibi. 

This report, prepared in time for Gray to give it to Haldeman 
the first working day, had a fairly complete rundown on Hunt and his 
White House work. What the White House thereafter admitted of his work 
was restricted almost entirely to what the FBI had in this first report. 
And in dealing with Hunt's work at the White House, the ever -thoughtful 
FBI ("Wouldn't you do that for the President?") gave the White House 
and the prosecutors and everyone else another lie that was still another 
cover/alibi. It also was sjfgzed upon immediately. As soon as the White 
House got this hot tip, it immediately started corrupting the records 
to give it the appearance of credibility* 

His services were last utilized in this capacity on Mareh 29, 
1972. Information was developed that on the recommendation of 
Mr. Colson's staff. Hunt was terminated as a consultant effective 
April 1, 1972 and was to be hired immediately thereafter by "1701" 
[White House shorthand for CRBSPJ. 

While so serving, this memorandum was not written expressly for 
the information and guidance of the White House. Consider its influence 
on the FBI's investigation when basic misinformation was fed to the 
prosecutors and all the field offices involved in the investigation and 
in them formed the understanding based on which all the agents in each 
office worked. A more perfect mechanism for unseen control to limit 
the investigation is difficult to conceive. 

Nor is it only that misinformation was included prominent/y in 

this thought -control summary. Information of undoubted relevance, by 

J 

Gray's own opinion the greatest pert^ence, was entirely omitted. 

Hunt's CIA career is mentioned. His Mullen employment is in- 




eluded. But what lie did in CIA is conspicuously absent. He was the 
chief political officer on the Bay ©f Pigs project. Barker and his 
henchmen were not unknown. They had Bay of Pigs pasts that coincide 
with Hunt’s. Barker was Hunt’s chief assistant. All this and more is 
omitted by the FBI, which had it in its files, requiring no special in- 
vestigation. So also did the FBI have files on the participation of 
this same Cuban faction in an immediate effort to becloud and mislead 
the investigation of the assassination of President Kennedy. I had 
some of these FBI files in my possession and had looked into and written 
about the ghouls who for political purpose would launch so evil a mis- 
direction of that assassination investigation. 

Now it is Cray himself who claims to have been troubled by the 
CIA connections of all these characters. Knowing this a n d being so 
troubled by it, Cray was able to provide the White House with another 
means of obstructing justice. What could be more natural for the Cray 
who asks "Wouldn't you do that for the Presid^et" than to eliminate the 
known relevant fact and fee faintest suggestion of its existence in the 
first summary memorandum the FBI prepared? 

Of course, the FBI had to have the Hunt connection in its files, 
too, if not from the time of his activities, which violated the Neutral- 
ity Act, whether or not with official sanction, then from the July 1971 
full investigation of him for his White House staff assignment. 

So also did it have to know of the Mullen agency's involvement 
in these clandestine activities for the CIA, the same Mullen agency for 
which Hunt worked and to the FBI’s knowledge used their offices and 
facilities in his White House work. 

This important aspect was ignored by both committees as it was 
avoided by the FBI in its investigation. 

Had the FBI G^sulted the CREEP personnel records instead of 
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talking to the White House people who had a vested interest in lying, 
it would have known that Hunt was never a CREEP employee. And he was, 
as nobody would believe after this FBI report was leaked around to the 
press a bit, still a White House employee at the time the FBI was busily 
engaged in building covers for the White Homse - and reporting them and 
their investigations to it. 

Later, Gray was forthright enough about giving the FBI reports 
to the White House. By then he was worn down by the public and repeated 
degradation Nixon personally subjected him to by not withdrawing his 
nomination. The Bean story came out and he was asked about it over and 
over again, ©n March 22 he described how he turned over the supposedly 
secret files: 

... This was an actual delivery made by me personally to Mr. 

Bean by handing him a briefcase containing the investigative 
reports on the first occasion. Then on the second occasion, by 
handing a briefcase to Mr. [Fred] Fielding jBean's assistantj 
with the 10 investigative reports and the two volumes of tele- 
types that were 3-1/2 to h inches thick, (p.677) 

There was nothing ehinehy about L. Patrick Gray when it came to 
what he could do "for the President." These were also FBI briefcases, 
paid for by the all-providing taxpayers. 

Gray's explanation of his telling the guilty all the FBI knew 
about their guilt, made five months after his confirmation hearings, 
when he was questioned by the Ervin committee gives him the benefit of 
all he could have learned during and after the February and March hearing 

Counsel Rufus Edmisten asked, "You had 26 years of military ex- 
perience you know things hbout the chain of command. You didn't 
work for Mr. Dean, did you? Your direct supervisor and your boss, so 
to speak, was Mr. Kleindienst, wasn^t it?" After acknowledging "That 
is correct," Gray sought to explain, "And the President of the United 
States is my boss and when the counsel to the President levies a request 
upon me, I'm going to comply with that request." 




Eichmann said it no better. 

Bean, however, had gone outside channels because the Justice 
Department top comrnand would not let him have these reports and tele- 
types. Gray could have learned all this by asking Kleindienst. 

Asked the essentially irrelevant except in a dictatorship, for 
it was wrong not to go through the chain of command, had he checked to 
see if Dean had authority to speak for the President, Gray made a com- 
mon Nixonian response, "No . The thought never entered my mind • " After 
a career of living by the chain of command only? 

Sven though when Senator Talmadge resumed this line of questioning 
and reminded Dray that in 19&S he had warned Nixon 11 to beware of his 
subordinates, they were attempting to wear his stripes as Commander-in- 
Chief ,” an oddK[fom^mlation because Nixon did not become Commander-in- 
Chief until his inauguration on January 20, 1%9, Dray stuck to his line 
that "the thought never occurred to me at all" to ask any questions of 
anyone . 

The closest to an explanation other than the repeated claim that 
no question entered or crossed his mind is, "I asked John Dean and I 
believed John Dean." 

Were this standard to be applied to all FBI work, there would be 
no need for any agents, any investigators. Merely ask the investigated, 
"Are you guilty?" or "Are you telling the truth?" Look at the enormous 
cost of the administration of juttiee that could be eliminated! No in- 
vestigators, no prosecutors, and judges only to decide, if and when Mafia 
leaders acknowledge criminal acts, what their penalties would be. 

Gray, however, did not begin his testimony with the intent of 
telling all. He began with the intent to lie. However, he is not bright^ 
merely brazen. He did not tetiify to the second delivery of FBI files 
to Dean, made by personally handing a bag full of them to Daan»s assist- 




ant, Fred Fielding, at 5 o’clock in the afternoon of October 12. Gray 
had been asked by the Judiciary committee to provide a list of his 
phone contacts with Bean. He had a log of all his phone conversations, 
so this was a simple chore. But in this list he omitted the phone con- 
tact that led to the Fielding delivery. Senator Byrd asked him about it 

Senator Byrd. I find nothing in the listing of telephone 
calls with Mr. Bean concerning the October 12 submission ©f the 
reports. 

$r. Gray. ... I didn’t give my full testimony with regard to 
any of this for obvious reasons, because as eoon as this becomes 
an insert, it is going to be in the newspapers. X wanted to reserve 
the right to te&tify in response to questions here to give you the*"' 
full story. ... X was going to tell you because X knew somebody 
was going to go down the list of these telephone calls and X would 
tell you as X am telling you now. Senator. 

Senator Byrd. Why not put them all on there? That was supposed 
to be aAist in response to a question asking for all the telephonic 
communicaticns, and you are saying new that in response to that 
> request, you supplied only a partial list. (p.6?7) 

No better explanation was forthcoming. What did emerge is how 
fast Gray served his White House masters. Bean asked for this second 
batch of FBI reports at the crucial time of the original indictments. 

He phoned Gray at three o’clock and in two hours they were packaged 
and to Fielding. 

Xt was the same with the list of White House personnel inter- 
viewed by the FBI, their names, who they were and when they were inter- 
viewed. Caught fudging the very last day of the hearings. Gray was un- 
embarrassed. He admitted error when confronted with it, not voluntarily 

’’Were there others?" Senator Byrd wanted to know. "If so, could 
you indicate what they were?" 

Gray said, "I don’t know if there were others, but what we would 
like to do. Senator Byrd, is submit this list now to the committee ... 
The previous list was submitted as an insert to the record and certainly 
I will submit this as an insert." In even this extremity, Gray’s words 
leave him an out, "Submit this list, the current corrected list." Were 




he caught in more "error," he could have another "current corrected 
list." And there was always the benefit of providing information after 
he testified, too late to be questioned about it, where it coaid only 
be included in the record after he was questioned about it. 

He had good reason to be less than completely forthright about 
the questioning of White House employees in the FBI's investigation of 
the involvement of the White House. He had agreed to let John Bean sit 
in on all the FBI's interviews when Bean should have been the subject 
of FBI investigation because of his own, later-confessed criminal acts. 
Gray extended similar courtesies to the CREEPS , whose employees were 
never able to speak freely to FBI agents. And over and above all of 
this. White House and CREEP employees who should have been questioned 
never were. 

The restraints on what any one dared tell the FBI under these 
circumstances Are Abvious. They weee effectively stifled and the in- 
vestigation was effectively blunted. 

Yet from the first and until the end this remarkably insensitive 
man insisted, in the sports lingo all copied from Nixon, that he had 
ordered his FBI to conduct a full and a tough investigation. "We gave 
it a full-court press," he claimed over and over again, regardless of 
how often he admitted there was no real investigation at all. By this 
Nixonian expression he meant to convey the notion that he and the FBI 
had kept up intensive pressure. No less insensate was his explanation, 
"I was not such a jackass as to think the credibility of the F*B.I. ms 
an investigative agency mould not be on the line in this thing." 

But all Nixon employees did not want to be restrained, did not 
want information suppressed and did want to talk openly and fully to 
the FBI, without the CREEP lawyers or Bean, who could retaliate, sitting 
in or finding out. Some did try to talk privately. Cray's mechanism 




for Ms "full-court press" disclosed them all. Dean got the FBI reports. 

Gray did not testify Friday, March 9. That night Senator Ba#£ 
obtained the first proof that the FBI was stealing on those who wanted 
to tell the full truth. It was in the form of an affidavit by Judith 
Hoback, who had been assistant to the CRISP treasurer. She is one of 
those who, after being interviewed without secrecy, asked for another 
and a secret interview. Less than hours after she made the request, 
she was called on the carpet by Mardian, then campaign coordinator. 

LaRue and two CREEP lawyers also were in Mardian* s office to greet her 
with, "I hear you have been talking to the FBI," Mrs. Hoback swore that 
she "had not informed anyone of my interviews with the FBI and the in- 
terviews were in confidence and no one else knew." Her reason for ask- 
ing confidentiality with the FBI is that she wanted to supply additional 
information, what she had not been asked by the FBI or the prosecutors 
when she was before the grand jury in early July. In her position she 
could have known about the financing of the crimes. 

She met at least once with Prosecutor Silbert and the FBI jointly. 
The kind of evidence she could have given was eliminated from the first 
trial. 

As had the prosecutors. Gray ran the FBI as though it were an 
extension of the White House. He denied published reports that he 
transferred agents because they "insisted on pushing the Watergate in- 
vestigation to question White House involvement" but he did transfer 
agents, move than the media reported. He is the man who responded to 
a White House memo saying "BMo is crucial" in the election by making 
a political speech there. And he wound up trying to blame Bean for the 
deficiencies of the FBI*s work by saying that Dean "probably lied," the 
words of virtually all headlines on reports of Ms last day of testimony. 
Even here he had no credible case. This was based on semantics in which 




the voices of the agents themselves were never heard. Gray said the 
agents asked Bean if Hunt had a White House office and that Bean replied 
he would see. The telephone opera topfcould have given the agents its 



number. So could the directory* 



Two days earlier Gray testified that Kleindienst gave him orders 



to shut up, to testify no more to substantive matters. “Kleindienst 
©rders Gray Hot to Discuss Watergate” is The Hew York Times 1 headline. 
"Gray Refuses to Provide Break-in Piles - - ’Orders’" said the San 



Francisco Chronicle . "Gray Balks at More Bugg inp- Que s t ions " is the way 
the Chicago Tribune put it. "Questions Rejected by Gray; FBI Chief 
Cites Order By Eleindienst" The Washington Post spelled out. Gray had, 
in fact, clammed, had said he was ordered to by the Attorney General, 
and begged for an end to the torture, for an up or down vote. He de- 



scribed himself as in a "minefield” in the no-man’ s-land between the 



legislative branch and Hixon’s administration. 

His and other official efforts to end WatBrgate questioning per- 
sisted throughout the hearings. In this he did not eschew open threats 
to the committee, an attempt to blame it for any investigative failures. 
The representation of this that went but to most of the mddia on the 
AP wire began, "L* Patrick Gray warned Senators yesterday [March 6] 
that they run the risk of drying up FBI sources if they continue to 
spread details of Ihe Watergate investigation on the public record." 

This was the ultimate self -defamation and self -description of 
the FBI, the investigation and the man Hixon had ru n ning both for him. 

If, after nine months , there was still worry about sources "drying up," 
what kind of investigation had there been? 

But nobody asked this obvious question. 

What could be the design of questioning White House witnesses 
under intimidating conditions and not keeping secret toe fact that some 




spoke to the FBI in secret except to shut them up? Mhat else could 
come from personal delivery of the FBI's information to the White House, 
from the first summary memorandum given to Haldeman to the briefcases 
full of the supposedly Secret via Dean? 

These are not exceptional citations to establish the deliberate- 
ness of the FBI's cohering up. Study of the hearing and of the press 
di^Sloses no means by which Dray could have obstructed justice that he 
did not use, it was that total snow job for Nixon. Examination of a 
few ke^ topics establishes intent and results. 

The poor blunderer set the tone of his investigation in telling 
the Judiciary committee how he learned of the break-in while he was in 
California; 



Hr. Gray. ... My recollection is that after we got up, I went 
to Mass with two of the agents. This I specifically remember be- 
cause we got lost trying to walk to Mass and they had to come 
find us in a Cadillac. ... (p.385) 

If he and his FBI agent-escorts could not help getting and 
staying "lofet" in a big city and with all the FBI's electronic equip- 
ment, could he run an investigation? 

At several points he described his investigation; 



From the very beginning this matter received top priority with 
FBIHQ issuing instructions that all invettigation was to be under 
the personal supervision of the Special Agent in Charge of each 
field office where investigation was to be conducted. These in- 
structions included the fact that as many Special Agents were to be 
assigned as were needed to insure the investigation was absolute, 
thorough, immediate and imaginative. All leads were sent out by 
telephone or teletype. 

The investigation has involved 51 field offices in addition to 
investigation in Mexico, Canada, Venezuela, and Germany. Through 
September 8, 1972, 333 Agents worked on this case expending about 
III., 100 man-hours. In addition, about 2,000 clerical hours were 
expanded in support of the Agents. Some 1,550 interviews were 
conducted during this period and 130 investigative reports total- 
ing about 3,500 pages wene submitted. Copies of these reports 
were furnished to the United States Attorney's office, Washington, 
D.G., and to the Criminal Division, Department of Justice. ... 
(p.319) 

The indebtedness to the method of the Warren Report here is 
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stark. That Report says (on page xii) ”... the Federal Bureau of In- 
vestigation conducted approximately 25*000 interviews and re interviews 
of persons having information of possible relevance ... submitted over 
2,300 reports totalling 25»ij-00 pages . ..” 

Mark Twain told how impressive statistics can be. Nobody adked 
why there fewer than a single FBI report per ten interviews in the JFK 
investigation. Nor did the Commission note that with 25*000 interviews 
there was none with, for example, the Chief Criminal Deputy Sheriff in 
Dallas, outside whose office the President was killed and inside whihh 
all the original affidavits were taken and all the pictures of the crime 
were collected. Not only can no single interview with the competent 
Allan Sweatt be found; he personally told me he was never interviewed. 

The Commission also did not take his testimony. 

InThe Watergate, for all the li|.,100 man-hours, no FBI agent bothered 
to phone Robert Reisner at CREEP headquarters. If anyone had, the plug 
would have been pulled at the very beginning. This, in fact, is the 
only explanation of not interviewing him and others like him, to escape 
the truth. The crimes were not committed within the jurisdictions of 
those other 50 offices or in Canada, Venezuela or Germany. Statistics 
mean nothing when the essential witnesses on Gray’s doorstep were avoided 
or shushed. 

When the FBI knew almost in minutes that the White House was in- 
volved and that John Ehrlichman was chief of domestic affairs - and it 
knew, of course, of his other roles through the domestic-intelligence 

schemes in which it had participated - it stayed away from him. Gray 
not 

could/or would not answer when asked if or when Ehrlichman was spoken 
to. Later he provided this answer in writing: 

Mr. Gray. After checking the records. Senator Byrd, I find 
that on July 17* 1972, Assistant United States Attorney Silbert 
requested Washington Field Office to interview Mr. Ehrlichman 
regarding the activities of Hunt and Liddy while they were under 




Ms employment at the White House and to obtain any documents 
pertaining to travel and expense accounts at the White House of 
Hunt and Liddy ... (p.325) 

This is to say that the FBI never saw Ehrlichman on its own, 
did so in response to the very late request of the prosecutors, and 
then for severely limited questioning, if any at all. By then Hhrlieh- 
man was well prepared, as were the records. 

Nor is this an exceptional self -description of the investigation 
or the prosecutors: 

Senator Hart. In the course of the Watergate investigation, 
did you, from investigators tinder you in the Bureau, or through 
the Attorney's office, have requests or recommendations that 

the Bureau interview particular people? 

Mr. Gray. Very few of them, very few of them, because I turned 
the Bureau loose, as I testified this morning. I pushed the but- 
ton. I said, "Ho holds barred, give it the full court press," and 
they didn't have to come around every time they wanted to inter- 
view somebody and ask me and they didn't do it. Senator, (p.62) 

How early the FBI knew, how long it took to inform the boss l 
That it took the never-sleeping FBI four hours to send on-duty agents 
a couple of blocks in the sleeping city also is typical. This is an- 
other of Gray's after-testimony written submissions: 

Senator jkennedy], I have eheekdd the record and the following 
is a chronology of the early morning reports received by the FBI 
concerning the burglary, alleged bombing attempt and the Inter- 
ception of Communications violation. 

Our WasMngton Field Office (WFO) Duty Agent received the 
initial telephonic notification from Inspector James Monroe of 
the Metropolitdn Police Department (MPD) at about 4*30 am on 
6/17/72. TMs notification was simply of the brief facts of 
the birglary then known. The burglary presented a possible 
Interstate Transportation of Stolen Property violation if the 
value of the stolen property amounted to $5,000 or more. At 
approximately 6:30 am on 6/17/72, MPD detectives in viewing the 
evidence recovered, thought one of the items was a bomb or an 
incendiary device. Shortly thereafter, MPD informed WFO by 
telephone that the five men who had been arrested at the Water- 
gate in the office of Democratic National Headquarters were 
possibly attempting to place a bomb in it. The Special Agent 
in Charge was thereafter advised by WFO Duty Agent and Agents 
were dispatched to the Second District Headquarters under the 
assumption that an attempted bombing had taken place. When 
FBI Agents arrived at the police station between 8:45 a® and 
9:00 am, they were informed by the MPD Bomb Squad that the de- 
vice did not appear to be a bomb as originally reported. 
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Examination of the device by FBI Agents deter&ined it was part 

of what appeared to be a self-made electronic listening device. 

This was an immediate indication of a possible violation of 

the Interception of Communications statutes, which are within 

the piimary investigative jurisdiction of the FBI. (p. 386 ) 

Beginning with this "self-made” description of the most sophisti- 
cated electronic equipment, the FBI never stopped fumbling with the 
tapping and bugging. In fact, they never found all the devices: It 

should be remembered that the only device that worked from the first 
break-in was on the ©liver phone and that until it was found it continued 
transmitting all that was said over that phone. 

Senator Kennedy. It was discussed yesterday that the device 
was on Hr. ©liver's phone. It was mentioned that was known or 
ableast swept by the FBI. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, and I believe it was also swept 
by the G* & P. Telephone Go., Senator, if my memory is correct. 

Senator Kennedy. Bo you know what it was doing still on the 
phone in September? 

Hr. Gray. We didn't find anything there on the phone in June, 
sir. 

Senator Kennedy. It wasn't there in June? 

Hr. Gray. No, sir. The G. & ?• Telephone Go. also reported that 
they found nothing. They came in there, of course, on June 17 » 

1972, and they reported that they found absolutely nothing. They 
dismantled handsets, terminal boxes, speakers, and wiring in the 
framework to which the incoming trunklines were wired for further 
distribution. They found nothing. 

Senator Kennedy. Bid they look into Hr. ©liver's phone, do 
you know specifically? 

Hr. Gray. I didn't ask about that specifically, but they 
stated - I did ask, "Boes this dismantling of handsets mean you 
actually dismantled the telephone into which we speak?" and the 
answer to that was "Yes . " 

Senator Kennedy. You don't know just from your report there 
whether that included the ©liver phone? 

Mr. Gray. No; but I certainly read it to include all handsets 
in that particular area, (p. 384 ) 

It is not easy to accept Gray's June response to a September 
question as an inadvertence. When the FBI did not see and remove the 
Oliver transmitting tap, the phone company did, in June . In September, 
the log of Gray's phone communications with Bean (p.357) reads: 

Sep 14, 1972, 6:25 p.m. To Mr. Dean to ±if orm him of a possi- 
ble 2d intercept of communica tions case at Democratic National 
Headquarters . 

After the end of the working day September 14 was not a bit too 
g aj a ay g . w ! oaijfl'rs mui i w than a weiifg ' 



early, either. It had been reported in the papers more than a week 
earlier, with pictures in some. Then Democratic Chairwoman J^an West- 
wood told reporters when the Hepublican-controlled police did not. She 
was in Salt Lake City, whence the AP's report includes her description 
of the bug one of her girl office workers , not the full-court pressed 
FBI, found the week before that. It was, not surprisingly, another one 
of those ’’All Smoke Detectors" of the first indictment, too. 

It is not only that the FBI did not work as well as it could. It 
was limited at the top, as a few excerpts disclose. First, the federals 
seized jurisdiction: 

Mr. Cray. ... Otherwise we would have deferred to the metropoli- 
tan police department on either the burglary or the bomb, but it 
was later on, about mid-day, that the U«S* attorney and the Assis- 
tant Attorney (Jenral of the Criminal Division [Petersen] confirmed 
that we should have jurisdiction of this ease. - (p. 115 ) 

Then, despite the self-praise, tight control was established over 

the field offices; 

Mr. Cray. ... These leads are going out and the organization is 
really cranking up the speed rather rapidly through the teletype 
circuit. I will be happy to submit for the record the general in- 
structions that went out indicating that this was to be an inves- 
tigation aggressively conducted and pursued, taken under the wing 
of each special agent in charge, and as many special agents uti- 
lized as necessary in order to promptly and effectively investigate 
this case, (p. 115 ) 

And before hhe agents were leashed, they began the kind of good 
work of which they are capable: 

From AIRTEL to S$Ss Washington Field et al. from Acting Direc- 
tor, FBI 

* • * * 

BFQ discuss with the USA the possibility of obtaining a 
search warrant for search of McCord's apartment in the Miami 
area . 

Miami and WFO are to obtain all available information con- 
cerning the bank accounts, as well as toll telephone calls, 
of the subjects and other individuals who appear to be in- 
volved in this case including Everette Howard Hunt, Jr. 

WFO is instructed to continue submission of a d4£ly tele- 
type summary of the highlights of investigation. (p.116) 

"USA” is United States Attorney. It here becomes clear that the 




FBX did know it should have gotten and used search, warrants for the 
evidence McCord had, the warrants McCord himself later- said had not 
been gotten because of control from the top. The responsibility for 
thi3 non-oversight is established?" 

Senator Byrd. But you were kept well informed? 

Mr. Cray. I was well informed, yes, sir. 

Senator Byi^d. Were you the decisionmaker as to the scope of 
the investigation? 

Mr. Cray. As to the sco| $e? 

Senator Byrd. Yes. 

Mr. Cray. Of fie investigation that it would be limited to the 
IOC, to the violation of the criminal statutes involving inter- 
cepted communications? 

Senator Byrd. As to the scope. 

Mr. Cray. That is all we had, yes, sir. 

Senator Byrd. And you made the decision? 

Mr. Cray. Well, I made it in conjunction with the Assistant 
Attorney General of the Criminal Bivision, and U.S. Attorney ... 

Senator Byrd. But it was your decision as to whether any 
leads would be followed that might go higher up than the seven 
defendants? 

Mr. Cray. I did not make any decisions on leads, and this is 
where I do not write the leads. The case agents write the leads, 
they are reviewed by the field supervisors, the Special Agent in 
Charge review* them, then they are reviewed over by the Bureau 
supervisors ... 

Senator Byrd. Were you required to clear the scope of the in- 
vestigation through the Justice Department? 

Mr. Cray. Yes, sir; we work with them very closely on that. 

Senator Byrd. But were you required to clear the scope of the 
investigation through the Justice Department, or was this a de- 
termination that you would make, yourself? 

Mr. Cray. No, I do not think it was a determination at all. 

I could make a determination but I would have to investigate what 
the Department of Justice told me to investigate, and I investi- 
gated within otar jurisdiction. 

Senator Byrd. Who made the determination as to how far you 
would go in the investigation and as to whether or not leads would 
be followed which may have pointed to people in the White House** 

Mr. Cray, ©h, we followed up on people in the White House, 
and we interviewed them, and I would be happy to submit to the 
committee and for the record, a list of the people interviewed at 
the White House, at the Committee to Re-glect the President, and 
the dates on which they were interviewed, (p.119) 

This divides responsibility between Kleindienst and Petersen at 
the top in Justice and Cray. 

The list that Cray supplied (p.120) shows only ll^ "interviews’' 
with White House personnel. Spilling the beans to Butterfield is called 
an interview and it is the only time he is listed. Picking up Hunt’s 
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files is also called an interview and accounts for two of the 14! Any 
examination of this list shows no real inquiries at the White House, 
fhere is proof of intent in an appended five names described as "not 
interviewed." Here it should be remembered that before the June 1? 
phone conversation with Butterfield, the FBI knew Hunt worked at the 
White House. Not long thereafter it knew enough about Biddy. So its 
most elemental tracing was delayed nntil August , The first four of 
the following record checkings were on August 8, the last on the 10th. 
By this time the records bad been altered to the degree possible: 



^t^interviewed^ 0nnel confcacted for thB Purpose indicated, though 

Jen 5i? S : Administrative Officer, White House (checked 

records for official travel of Hunt). 

John Campbell. Staff Assistant, Office of Domestic Council 

Liddy) 3 ^ 11 ^ 18 travel vouchei * and related documents concerning 

n»*!!!S Sa £ et L ;, Bea i^, Personnel Office, Office of Management and 
Budget, Executive Office of Ihe President (made available copies 
of personnel action concerning Biddy), ^ 

James Rogers. Personnel Office, White House Office (made avail- 
able forms from Hunt’s personnel file). 

Bau ?J* Fiscal Service Officer, Office of Management and 
C ffise of the President (made available copy of 
official time and attendance records regarding Biddy). 

With " survival" the name of the game in the FBI, the agents got 

the pitch soon enough. They then started not doing what they were wanted 
not to do: 



given?* ^ Byrd * S ° When clearance was sought the green light was 

Mr. Gray. That is right. 

Senator Byrd. In every instance? 

Mr. Gray. I am not going to answer that question that cate- 
goricaHy because there may be some instance, even in my intensive 
review of this case and my participation in it, where I couid mike 
an error and I would rather reserve the answer to that so I can 
check it and give a statement for the record. Senator Byrd. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record : ) 

After checking the matter, I have been informed there were 

to foliow whio11 they were not per - 



And 




After checking the record I find my recollection was cor- 
rect and that no interviews suggested by SAC Kunkel were 
turned down, (p.123) 

This sequence of testimony discloses that Cray was kept in- 
formed, that it was known search warrants were needed, and that not 

getting one for McCord was no accident: 

* 

... At about 3:11 pm. Pacific Daylight Time, June 17* the Los 
Angeles Office briefed me in more detail. That briefing was to 
the effect that the Watergate security guard had found tape around 
two door locks, he believed a burglary was in progress, he called 
the police who apprehended five subjects in the Democratic Head- 
quarters. The true identity of Barker, Gonzalez, Martinez and 
Piorini was then known, but McCord had mot yet been identified as 
the true name of the individual who when apprehended gave the name 
Edward Martin. That briefing gave information about the material 
which the subjects had in their possession such as 
lockpicking dev#bes, surgical gloves, camera eq&ipmemt, trans- 
ceivers and a bugging device. 

X was informed that search warrants were being issued for hotel 
rooms used by the subjects and for the vehicle they were known to 
be using. I was informed that attorney Michael Douglass Caddy 
gratuitously appeared at the Metropolitan Police Department, Sec- 
ond District Headquarters, and stated he was representing the 
subjects who were in custody although the subjects had not pre- 
viously made a telephone call to contact him or anyone else after 
they were in custody. ... At about 3:1^5 pm, FBHHQ called the Los 
Angeles ©ffiee to advise the identity of McCord and this was re- 
layed to me by the Los Angeles Office shortly thereafter. (p.125) 

Prom another exchange, there is deliberate lying, the Dean case 

being the most obvious. McCord did get FBI data, as he and others did 

later testify and as the FBI had to know from what Gray did not testify 

to, that Houston was interviewed June 20, 26 and 27 and July 3, 13 and 

17s 



Senator Byrd. Mr. Robert Houston, one of McCord's assistants 
to the Nixon Committee, in describing his duties under McCord 
said "Part of my instructions were to receive and record instruc- 
tions from outside police forces. The information I got came from 
the FBI." Can you tell me what information was turned over to 
Houston or McCord or anybody else? 

Mr. Gray. I do not believe any information was turned over to 
anybody. ... (p.126) 

The deliberateness with which investigation of Liddy, known as 
a former FBI agent, was avoided and how early he was correctly identi- 
fied and his involvement established is apparent: 




I find. Senator Byrd, upon checking the records, that on 
June 18, 1972, we first learned that one George Leonard, 
later identified as George Gordon Liddy, was registered at 
the Watergate Hotel with the group which was arrested at the 
Democratic Committee Headquarters. Extensive efforts, of 
course, were made to endeavor to identify Leonard. On June 
28, 1972, Assistant Director Bates directed a memorandum to 
Acting Associate Director Pelt which stated that at 12t$0 
P*M* that date, SAG Kunkel had called to advise that in trac- 
ing telephone calls of Martinez and Barker, one of the numbers 
called at the Committee to Reelect the President was that of 
a Mr. Gordon Liddy. .. . (p.127) 

(There is an interesting slip here. Gray told the committee that 
the burglars had two rooms only. Here he inadvertently discloses a 
third room. It was that of Hunt and Liddy.) 

To the bitter end Gray would not talk about the investigation 
that should have been made and was not. Instead, he persists in the 
pretense that it was right and propeuto limit criminal investigation 
and prosecution to the interception of communications only. But in do- 
ing this, in the futile attempt to make himself out as other than he 
was, as an innocent in the protection of criminality that was well- 
known and despite all official efforts already proven, he established 
culpability to the top in the Justice Department. When Kleindienst 
ordered Gray to be silent before the Senfete, which has the Constitu- 
tional obligation to inquire, it was too late to hide all the truth. 

Gray seems never to have realized that he was being made the 
sacrificial goat for all the guilty others; 

Senator Bayh. To get a general impression, since we can’t get 
the specifics, of the comprehensiveness of the Watergate investi- 
gation, I want to throw this in. I noticed in the New York Times 
yesterday a story about a team, whieh included several of these 
Watergate defendants, recruited to carry on violence, harassment 
of protest demonstrations, and so on. I wonder if the investiga- 
tion of Watergate was stiff iciently comprehensive to pursue this? 
Did you find that this did in fact eiist? Did you find that any 
of the funds of the Committee to Re-elect the President were used 
for this type of thing? 

Mr. Gray. I think once again. Senator Bayh, when you go into 
the substance, what those PD 302’ s [FBI report forms] reveal, I 
would respectfully decline to answer that question. But I would 
say, as I have testified earlier, that this investigation was 
oriented toward an intercept of communications violation. 
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Senator Bayh. If in the process of investigating an intercep- 
tion of communications violation you accidentally stumble on the 
violation of something else I suppose you have a responsibility 
to pursue it, would you not? 

Mr. ©ray. Let me tell you what happens. These reports are 
going to the assistant U.S* attorneys and to the Criminal Division. 
Questions are raised and my prior testimony has been to the effect 
that I did raise such a question and that I did get a response to 
it. Then a couple of days later an individual within the FBI, in 
an executive level position, had a discussion with the people in 
the Criminal Division regarding that. You are correct. When we 
unearth something like that, it comes to the attention of the W*S* 
attorney or it comes to our attention and we ask about it. 

Senator Bayh. I share the concern expressed by my colleagues 
that we are not going to have aecess to the files. 8hen the At- 
torney General gave that order, did he give you a reason for it? 

Mr. ©ray. No, sir; he just ealled me up and he reeled off the 
instructions and I wrote them down and I said, "Yes, sir," and 
that was the end of it. lie hung up the phone, (pp. 658-9) 

In the Nixon administration and to the ©rays of the world, orders 
are enough. Theirs not to question why; theirs is to do and lie. How- 
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ever. Gray could have ordered the investigations not made: 

Senator Byrd. Can the FBI not initiate investigations into pos- 
sible criminal activities on its own? 

Mr. Gray. There are areas in which this occurs. There are 
other areas when we work closely with the assistant United States 
attorneys as we do in the preponderant majority of our cases. We 
are guided and directed and work very, very closely together, 
should er-to-shoulder with the assistant U*S» attorneys. (p.66l|.)... 

Senator Byrd. ... Could the FBI not have initiated investiga- 
tions on its own which would have gone beyond the investigation 
involving the violation of the IOC statute? 

Mr. Gray. Not in that particular area, because that involved 
the possibility of election laws violations, and there is a pre- 
scribed policy within the Department for that. These requests 
were made of the Department and these discussions were had with 
the Department. 

Senator Byrd. How can an investigation be given "full court 
press" when it is restricted to the possible violations, in this 
kind of situation, of one statute only - the IOC statute? 

Mr. ©ray. We gave it a full court press in connection with 
onr investigation insofar as the alleged violations of the IOC 
statute were concerned. Senator Byrd, (p.665) 

Were this true about election- law violations, there were enough 
other law violations to keep the FBI busy for months and the courts 
clogged for years. Although he never stopped blabbing and never rea- 
lized that he was. Gray also never stopped misrepresenting and giving 
nonresponsive answers. 




The deliberateness ©f investigative and prosecutorial obstruction 
of justice through control of what was and was not investigated and 
what was and was not chargdd or presented to grand juries also is 
abundantly proven in these Gra y hearings. Here are a few illustrations 
relating to the destruction of evidence and the obstructing of justice, 
neither charged: 

Senator Kennedy. At one point while you were investigating 
the Watergate case, there were allegations in the press that a 
former Assistant Attorney General, Mr. Mardian, after he left 
the Justice Department and joined the Committee So Reelect the 
president, either ordered or was in some way involved in the de- 
struction of relevant documents at the Committee To Reelect. 

Could you tell us what investigation, if any, the FBI conducted 
into those allegations? 

Mr. Gray. We endeavored to interview Mr. Mardian, and we did 
interview him on July 1?, 1972, and he claimed the attorney-client 
privilege and said no more to us. 

Senator Kennedy. Se what? 

Mr. Gray. He claimed the attorney-client privilege with regard 
to his role with the principal, this is what we were interviewing 
him about. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, who was his client? 

Mr. Gray. I will have to take a look at the specific interview 
sheet. I will get the interview sheet, the FD-3Q2, and provide 
the answer. I don’t remember. I think he claimed that he had 
advised Mr. Stans and Mr. Mitchell. 

Senator Kennedy. So he didn’t respond any further? 

Mr. Gray. That is my recollection. Senator, but I want to check 
the actual interview sheet. 

Senator Kennedy. But you accepted his claim of lawyer-client 
relationship? 

Mr. Gray. Senator, you know we have a point beyond which we 
cannot go . 

Senator Kennedy. I am just asking you did you accept it? 

Mr. Gray. We tried to get whatever information we could from 
him. 

Senator Kennedy. And he said that it was a lawyer-elient re- 
lationship? 

Mr. Gray. This is my best recollection, (pp. 219-20) 

There was no Mardian lawyer-client relationship. The courts and 
the Ervin committee held it to be a fake he contrived. He succeeded in 
his obvious purpose, to avoid talking and avoid criminal charges for 
not talking. If Mitchell and Stans had been his clients, as they were 
not, unless they, personally, were responsible for or charged with 
destroying the records or ordering them destroyed, there was no barrier 




to Mardian* s talking to the FBI, no reason for the FBI not to demand 

that he talk and none for the prosecutors, when he refused , rxtot to 

drag him before the grand jury. All Mixon's boys were on the same 

team. They all knew the signals. 

When Kennedy, whose questioning was professionally excellent, 

persisted. Gray, continued to play verbal games, to persist in not re- 

his 

spending, which was another way of perpetuating ike own obstructing of 
justice: 

Mr. Gray. That is what - no, I am not going to get into the 
destruction aspect. I am not looking at the 302. His position 
as rejected there was he had counseled them. 

Senator Kennedy. For any period of time, or for how long a 
period? 

Mr. Gray. It doesn't say in that statement. 

Senator Kennedy. Bid you ask him? 

Mr. Gray. I don’t know. Senator. I will have to look at the 

302 . 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record:) 

Mr. Gray. After a revfow of the record, Senfttor Kennedy, 

I find that Mr. Mardian advised our Agents that he had, in the 
capacity of an attorney rather than as an employer, spoken to 
Mr. Liddy, Mr. Stans and Mr. Sloan, and as such he could not 
divulge either the nature or the substance of his conversations 
with those men. It is ray understanding that the attorney-client 
privilege which he was invoking is a continuing one and exists 
until revoked by the elient. Our Agents did not ask Mr. Mardian 
how long a period of time this privilege would be claimed. 

Senator Kennedy. Who else did you interview about those alleged 
destructions of the files? 

Mr. Gray. We interviewed quite a few people. Once again, I 
will have to go to the 302* s to find which of them were asked spe- 
cific questions regarding any destruction of files. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record:) 

Mr. Gray. After checking, I find that there are two situa- 
tions in which records at the Committee to Beelect the Presi- 
dent were allegedly destroyed. The first of these relates to 
financial records of contributions before April 7, 1972, when 
the new Disclosure Act took effect. The second involved alleged 
destruction of records at the Gommittee offices after the arrests 
of the five men at the Democratic Headquarters on June 17, 1972. 
Our Agents contacted a number of people at the Committee concern- 
-ir ing these points and during the Federal grand jury inquiry a 
number of people were also questioned concerning the records 
destruction. Those questioned included Jeb Magruder, Herbert 
Porter, Maurice Stans, Hugh Sloan, Paul Barrick, Lee Nunn, Sally 
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Harmony, Judith. Hoback, Robert ©die, Robert Houston, Sylvia 

Panarites, Millicent Gleason and Martha Duncan. 

Senator Kennedy. Do you remember whether you talked to Freder- 
ick LaRue? His name was mentioned in this. 

Mr. Gray. I believe Mr. LaRue was interviewed. 

Senator Kennedy. Gould you tell us when? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, he was interviewed on July 18, 1972, and again 
in more detail on July 21, 1972. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you ask him about the destruction of 
files? 

Mr. Gray. I am going to have to answer that one specif icallys 
I will have to go to the R02 to see the detailed report of inter- 
view, Senator, and I will do that. (pp. 220-1) 

Here it got to be too much even for the pro-Nixon Eastland, the 
Democrat from whose state, Mississippi, Republican LaRue hails. He ad- 
monished Gray, M 0f course that is not the question. Did you ask him? 
Did you interview him?" Gray said he had not but an agent had. He 
then corrected this in writing, "Mr. LaRue was not interviewed concern- 
ing the destruction of records," LaRue was interviewed twice but 
"these interviews dealt with matters other than the destruction of 
records." (p.221) 

LaRue was the first of those close to Nixon to plead guilty to 
escape a heavier sentence. This was after the FBI investigation and 
the original prosecution avoided doing anything about him. 

Gray did succeed in getting around the truth. Those whose names 
he later supplied in writing include six w ho testified before the Irvin 
committee to personal knowledge about the destruction of records. He 
got away with not itemizing the evidence that otherwise could not have 
been avoided. From the resumed questioning, one would have no idea 
that Gray is a lawyer who had been second in charge of the Department 
of Justice until nominated to head the FBI : 

Senator Kennedy. . . . Can you tell us whether there actually 
was, as a resultjgf the.,. investigation, destruction of those files? 

Mr. Gray. San I tell you that there was destruction of those 
files? We had allegations to that effebt, and statements to that 
effect made to us by individuals that we interviewed; yes, sir, 

I think I can say that; yes, indeed. 




Senator Kennedy. Would that be a ©rime? 

Mr. Gray. I don't know. 

Senator Kennedy. What does your legal counsel say, if this 
was - . ■ 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t specifically ask that question of him, 
because all during the conduct of this investigation we were 
working hand in glove with the assistant U*S. attorney. If at 
any time an assistant U.S. a-ttorney -though we were uncovering 
evidence of a crime, he would have pointed us in that direction 
.regardless of what I wanted to do. Senator. 

Senator Kennedy . What did you want to do? 

Mr. Gray . I said rggardless of what I wanted to do. 

Senator Kennedy. Did he ever indicate to you that he thought 
that there was a possible crime? 

Mr. Gray. No, I don’t recall that specifically; and what I 
wanted to do from day 1, as we say in the FBI, was to give it a 
full court press with no holds barred and investigate to the hilt, 
and I believe we did. 

Senator Kennedy. Well now, but you had reason to believe that 
this could have been a crime, may have been a crime? 

Mr. Gray. No* I don't; no, I don't. I am not testifying to 
that effect at all. Senator. I want to look at the facts and the 
circumstances, and I want to look at the possible statutes that are 
applicable before I give you an answer to that question, sir. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for 
the record t) 

Mr. Gray. I have had this matter researched. Senator Ken- 
nedy, and I have been informed that if destruction of files 
is brought about by bribexy, misrepresentation, intimidation, 
or force or threats thereof it could constitute a violation 
of Title 18, U.S. Code, Section 1510 (Obstruction of Criminal 
Investigations). However, in the absence of the elements 
listed (bribery, etc.) the act of destruction by an individual 
having lawful possession would not appear to be a crime unless 
the files were specifically protected by a statute or the de- 
struction was the last step in a continuing criminal conspiracy 
(Title 18, U.S* Code, Section 371) to violate other substantive 
Federal laws and to avoid detection. 

An example of statutory record-keeping requirements is found 
in the Federal Election Campaign Act of 1971* Title III of which 
requires keeping detailed and exact records of all contributors, 
the name and address of contributors, and all expenditures made 
by political committees covered by the statute. It should be 
noted that this statute became effective on April 7, 1972. 

(pp. 221-2) 

Here we learn that avoiding the investigation of an unquestion- 
able combination of crimes is what "from day 1" is to Gray "a full court 
press with no holds barred" investigation "to the hilt." The "destruc- 
tion was the last step in a criminal conspiracy" and what follows in 
Section 371. This is true of the political records, where the GREEEFs 
acknowledged guilt, as it was with The Watergate records where, prior 
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to Gray’s testimony, guilt and conspiracy were established in the 

limited first trial. Here again Gray indicts the prosecutors in trying 

to defend himself. In what followed it is apparent how cleverly Ihe 

device of pretending no knewledge and answering later in writing workedf" 

Senator Kennedy. You have not been what in that area? 

Mr. Gray. Pushed, directed, guided in that area, to the best 
of my knowledge at this moment - but I will ascertain the facts. 

Senator Kennedy. Could this not be considered as an obstruc- 
tion of justice s if the records. were actually destroyed? 

Mr. Gray. I doubt it because I think what you are talking 
about, -i- if you are talking about the same records that I have a 
recollection of - you are talking about those that were compiled 
prior to April 7» and I know - 

Senator Kennedy. How do you know? 

Mr. Gray. 

Senator Kennedy. How do you know? 

Mr. Gray. I don't know. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for 
the record?) 

Mr. Gray. Senator, at this time I would like to state that 
Mr. Mardian was not questioned concerning what records existed 
prior to April, 1972, nor was he questioned concerning any de- 
struction of records. ... (p. 223 ) 

Later Kennedy did pick this up again: 

Senator Kennedy. Acutally, you have answered that. At page 
298 (of the typewritten transcript], you said: ”1 would like to 

state that Mr. Mardian was not questioned concern&iig what records 
existed prior to April 1972 nor was he questioned concerning any 
destruction of records. The investigation did not develop any 
allegation that Mardian had been involved in the destruction of 
records.” And yet the Washington Post story clearly accuses 
Mardian of this. 

Mr. Gray. Senator, I stated we interviewed 60 people. We 
had no indication of this. ... 

Senator Kennedy. Well, it was a pretty serious charge, was 
it not, Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. Not in view of the fact that we had already inter- 
viewed 60 people, (pp. 388-9) 

In the limited sense, as applied to Mardian only, or in the 
broad sense, ”we had already interviewed 60 people” of whom six tes- 
tified under oath to the desteuction of records, this is deliberate 
falsehood, and under oath that is an extra, separate crime. 

Deliberate falsification by the top legal officers was a perme- 
ating characteristic. It persisted until the truth came out, when the 
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stomachs of those with knowledge rebelled and theBe weee leaks to the 



press. This in itself can account for Nixon’s phobic hatred of leaks. 
That is to say, those not on his behalf only, for it also came out that 
his White House staff was expert in leaking. 



Because the Nixonians were engaged in electronic spying, because 
that was an essential element in his police-state plan and because of 
his intense hatred of the media, which grew from a beginning that has 
no precedent with earlier presidents, the lies about the electronic 
surveillance of report have special relevance. Kennedy went into this 
the second day of Gray’s testimony. By Gray’s fifth appearance, which 
was a week later, Kennedy had received a letter Kleindienst wrote him 



the very day he was questioning Gray about these matters. It proved 
Gray a liar, but by then it made little difference except that Gray 
tried to brazen it outt 

Senator Kennedy. This week's Time magazine contains information 
about alleged w®£etaps on newsmen, according to the article, re- 
quested by the White House, authorized by the Justice Department, 
installed by the FBI. How would you respond to those charges? 

Mr. Gray. I would have to say, first, that with regard to the 
general matter of wiretaps - 

Senator Kennedy. No, just on these charges. How do you re- 
4 spend specifically, I will come onjtto general wiretap questions 
later on. How do you respond? 

Mr. Gray. How do I respond to these charges? When I saw this 
particular article and checked the records and indexes of the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, and I am told also that the De- 
partment of Justice cheeked the records of the Internal Security 
Division of the Department of Justice, there is no record of any 
such business here of bugging news reporters and White House 
people . 

Senator Kennedy. Well, is that the full answer? 

Mr. Gray. That is my answer, yes, sir, that is my full answer. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you talk to anyone about it at the White 
House or is it just a matter of your answer is "I just checked the 
record and we didn’t find any authorization and we didn’t do any- 
thing else.” 

Mr. Gray. That is my answer, that we checked the records and 
indexes of the Federal Bureau of Investigation, yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy. Could you describe that in some greater de- 
tail. These are some rather serious charges. 

Mr. Gray. I know they are rather serious charges. 
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Senator Kennedy. Tell us what you did exactly. 

Mr. dray. I went to the records and checked the records. 

Senator Kennedy. What records? 

Mr*, ©ray. The records that we keep on national surveillance 
wiretaps, the authorizations, the memorandums that are prepared, 
the reports and the indexes that are filed in connection there- 
with. (p.210) 

Senator Kennedy. Well, unless you had some official designa- 
tion that this was going on - 

Mr. ©ray. That is correct. 

Senator Kennedy (continuing) . You d^fcPt feel that you had to 
pursue it any further? 

Mr. ©ray. That is correct because, you know, Mr*. Hoover is 
not going to do something like this in the first place. 

Senator Kennedy. I am not asking Mr. Hoover. 

Mr. Gray. And in the second place - 

Senator Kennedy. 3hm asking about you. 

Mr. Gray. In the second place, every one of these come across 
my desk, every single one and, in the third place, when I came 
into the Federal Bureau of Investigatbn on May 3, the very first 
thing that I said is, I will not permit any wiretaps that are not 
in accordance with law. That is my answer, and that is what I 
have done. That is what Z have said repeatedly. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, you have indicated that you reviewed 
what wiretaps were authorised, and since any taps on the White 
House didn't appear on that list, that is the extent of your in- 
vestigation? 

Mr. ©ray. That is the extant of jiy investigation. 

Senator Kennedy. You don't feel - let me ask a question. 

Mr. Gray. Yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you feel that you ought to talk to any- 
body at the White House about this? 

Mr. ©aay. The White House has already issued a denial, and the 
answer is no. Senator. ... 

Senator Kennedy. Did you takk with anybody in the Justice De- 
partment about it? 

Mr. ©ray. I was advised - yes, I did - I was advised - 

Senator Kennedy. Whom did you talk to? 

Mr. Gray. I talked to Jack Hushen, public information officer. 

Senator Kennedy. Public information officer? 

Mr. ©ray. Yes; because he called me, and he said this has ap- 
peared in Time magazine - I hadn^t even seen it - "What do you 
know about it?" And I said, "You had better sjrart checking the 
records in the Department of Justice and we will check the records 
in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, and that has got to stop," 
and that is all. ... 

Senator Kennedy. And you didn't have any - that is the only 
contact you had with the Justice Department? 

Mr. Gray. On this? 

Senator Kennedy, ©n this issue. 

Mr. ©ray. Yes; I haven't talked to Assistant Attorney General 
Olson on this at all. I have not discussed this with the Attorney 
General at all. ... 

Senator Kennedy. I was listening to you earlier when you were 
talking about how your Inspection Division follows up every single 
complaint that comes on out when it affects the FBI. 

Mr. GBay. On one of us. 

Senator Kennedy. But when a crime like this, and it is a crime. 
Whuld it not be a crime? 
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Mr. Gray. If these acts were committed, certainly it is a 
felony; no question about it, certainly. 

t Kennedy. _ But the extent of your investigation is, as 

L a £ evi ® w of y° ur © wn files, the files of the FBI, 

on what wiretaps had been authorized, and since you didn’t see 
.n, approval there, and after a routine call fr» ?he “bile L- 

ls r that°oorreot? r fr °” the JUBtio ° Department, you let that drop; 

J4r *,? Pa ^ r * ? would not classify it as just a routine call. He 

was quite upset when he read this article to me, and I am sure he 
was speaking for the Attorney General, I am sure that there had 
been discussion between the Attorney General and the Assistant At- 
torney General in charge of the Internal Security Bivision where 
those reports are made. I have to assume this - this is a normal 
type of procedure - and I did what I would do under these circum- 
stances - I checked our records and indexes. 

Senator Kennedy. That is the sole extent of what you did? 

lb?. Gray. That is correct. Senator Kennedy, that is exactly 
what my testimony is. (pp. 211-3) exacvxy 

# 

Mr. Gray. We have our records of national security surveil- 
lances, you know. J 

Senator Kennedy. That is correct. 

Mr. Gray. And this is what we checked, and we found no evi- 
dence to the effect that we were tapping any newsmen or any White 
House personnel, (p.217) J 

Then at the later hearing Kennedy confronted Gray with his March 
1 letter from Kleindienst: 



Dear Senator: I have your letter of February 27, 1973, con- 

cerning the allegations in the March 5, 1973 issue of Time maga- 

Z i n ll r f£! Pdi £ 6 electronic surveillance of newsmen and members 
of the White House staff. 

I appreciate and share your concern regarding these very seri- 
ous allegations, J 

As a consequence, I immediately investigated Time’s allegations 
and personally contacted the Acting Director of the Federal Bureau 
ligation, Mr. Gray, and former Attorney General Mitchell. 

On February 26, 1973, the same day that Time magazine’s story ap- 
peared, I issued a statement categorically denyigg the allegations 
in the Time magazine article. Apparently, my statement to the 
press was published after your letter to me. I am enclosing, for 
your information, a copy of my statement. 

I would like to reiterate that Time’s story has no basis in 
fact. During the period of the alleged wiretapping, a search of 
the Department’s records reflects that neither my predecessor, 

Mr. Mitchell, nor I, authorized any electronic surveillance of 
newsmen, as reported by Time, nor of any members of the White 
House staff, (p.380) 

Why had Gray lied? No lie, according to him, only that "it was 
after the fact” that Gray spoke to Kleindienst, "after the press release 
had gone.” This is gobbledegook. Whfct Gray, the protector of Nixon 
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Nixonians, had actually said is "I have not discussed this with the 
Attorney General at all .” (pp.379-8l;212) 

None of them told the truth. These were these taps. Gray's 
evasiveness succeeded. It was not enough for the head of the FBI to 
say there are no records, that "I went to the records that we keep in 
national surveillance wiretaps." Whatever meaning "national surveil- 
lance" has been given in Nixonspeak, it is a limitation. The question 
was not had there been "national surveillance wiretaps" but had there 
been any wiretaps. Nor was it responsive for him to say he had not 
authorized the taps. He was not FBI Director and could not have. When 
he knew that under the law the approval of the Attorney General was re- 
quired, he talked to the publicist, not, he swore, to the Attorney 
General in whose office records of the authorization also should have 
been. When "certainly it is a felony" he, head of the FBI, made no 
criminal investigation. 

There were a dozen and a half of these nonexistent taps. These 
were authorized by Nixon personally, beginning in 1969, ostensibly be- 
cause of "leaks" of sensitive information. When they were confirmed, 
they were known as the "Kissinger taps" because he also approved them 
and they were of his White House staff and of reporters. One of Kil 
Kissinger's former staff members on the National Security Council told 
the Associated Press' Kenneth J. Freed that "Kissinger ordered" these 
taps "when Kissinger himself was the prime source of leaks." 

In monitoring the taps, Kissinger was prying into the details of 
the personal lives of his friends and associates, the unheard-of. Yet 
he told Time magazine correspondent Jerrold Schechter "We have to get 
back to governing," when this sleazy stuff started oozing out of the 
White House cracks. "The fact that a few zealots misused their trust 
does not mean that we can stop functioning as a government." This, the 
typical Nixon plea to avoid exposures, the need to govern, has Kissinger 
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misusing the scandal of which he was part to suppress disclosure of 
that of which he was part, of his own dubious conduct. 

These taps produced no information about the leaks, all of which 
were by policy people who used them to influence policy and its accep- 
tance. They continued on all levels long after the time Nixon said they 
ended. Their admitted duration was 21 months. There are rules for this 
nastiness, and they were broken. 

One of Kissinger's top aides of that period was the respected 
Morton H. Halperin, who went to the Brookings Institute. The FBI sur- 
veilled him long after he quit the government and while he was adviser 
to Senator Muskie, a potential Democratic presidential candidate. 
Halperin was so outraged he went to court. The papers he filed showed 
taps on him from May 12, 1969, until February 10, 1971. 

Another of those tapped was a Nixon speechwriter, William Saffire, 
a Nixonian since 1959 who was then working on such delicate international 
secrets as, on his words, "writing the (shi) President's message on 
welfare reform." Saffire became a conservative columnist for The New 
York Times . In his column of August 9, 1973 he castigated the whole 
operation and ascribed it to "some lizard-lidded paranoid acting in his 
[Dixon's] name without his approval.™ 

Still another was columnist Joseph Kraft, the same one whose 
Georgetown home had been bugged and then debugged by the Gaplf ield 
gang before the FBI did it. Kraft dealt directly with the top people, 
like Kissinger. If there was reason to tap Kraft, then the Kissingers 
also had to be tapped. The FBI later confessed to Kraft that he was 
followed to France when he took his family there for vacation, that prioi 
to his moving in his hotel accommodations were bugged, and that in France 
he was under full surveillance, with top FBI people doing it. 

If Gray found no record - and his own office should have held 




some - it is the only time the FBI did not use its Xerox machines. The 
originals were gone, stolen by one of Hoover's former top aides, William 
G. Sullivan, who feared Hoover would use them to blackmail Nixon. Throug 
Mardian all these records reached Sh&Lichman. Hoover died without knowin 
what had happened to these files, authorization§ , tap®, transcripts, the 
whole bag. The time this illicit boodle reached Nixon coincides per- 
fectly with his taking unt#£ himself his chief spook- in-residence, E. 
Howard Hunt, in July 1971* 

And if Gray and Kleindienst learned nothing about this Nixonian 
venture^into the world of Orwell, it is only because they did not ask 
the right people or were lied to. When Nixon’s chief domestic adviser 
had the complete file, there was no reason for the executive branch not 
to know and none for the Senate to be lied to. Except White House intent 

This Nazi-like episode provides a meaningful measure of the seri- 
ousness of the Nixon claim to deep worry about unphnished ’’national 
security" problems, the rationale of his whole police-state administra- 
tion. Suppose there had, really, been espionage, not the official 
fatuousness. And suppose these taps had intercepted proof. Alll the 
preceding testimony and correspondence would have turned the guilty free, 
thanks to the Nixon method that really is Nazism, not the legitimate 
defense of legitimate national-security interests. And the fact is that 
it is this episode and the official misdeeds in it that compelled Judge 
Matt Byrne to thrown The Pentagon Papers /Ellsberg case out of his ILos 
Angeles court. 

Exculpation is established by another of those" Gray delayed- 
action written admissions, after the hazard of answering when questioned 
was past; 

Mr. Gray. I have had the matter researched. Senator Bayh, and 
have been informed thafc the statute. Title 18, U»S* Gode, Section 
Z$ll y provides no waiver of the prohibition against disclosure 
when there is an espionage charge involved. In fact, the statute 
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(Title 18, U«S* Code, Section 2515) specifically prohibits the use 
of intercepted wire or oral communications as evidence before any 
court, grand jury. Department officer, agencies, regulatory body, 
legislative committees, or other authority of the United States. 
Therefore, if an espionage charge is involved and criminal prose- 
cution is contemplated, the statute would p^hibit use in the prose- 
cution of evidence obtained through unlawful intercepts. 



None of this is in any sense exceptional, not the buggin^story, 
not the generalities of Cray’s testimony, not his using the FBI and its 
supposed investigation to protect rather than disclose Nixonian crime. 



Two of the cases dealing with confessed White House criminals illustrate 
this. The FBI was supposed to be investigating what E. Howard Hunt did. 
Gray says they were not supposed to be investigating Segretti because he 
was not part of the original ” interception of communications” at The 
Watergate l 

Segretti, a small man who ran a sabotage operation directly for 
the White House, through Nixon's appointments secretary, Dwight Ghapin, 
and Haldeman's helper, Gordon Strachan, paid by Nixon's personal at- 
torney, Kalmbach, and for a while supervised by Hunt and Liddy, was first 
indicted in Florida for what he did there. Later, when he decided to 
cop a plea, Segretti confessed to three counts before the Washington 
grand jury. He then testified on October 3 before the Ervin committee. 

Segretti 's tasks included getting the leading Democratic candi- 
dates at each other's throats. He plumbed the lowest political depths 
with this secret Nixon money - part of almost $1,700,000 of it held 
back - from his 1968 campaign. This seefet Nixon stash, used by Segretti 
and a motley crew he collected, paid for such unheard-of forgeries as 
one Democratic candidate accusing two others of illicit homosexual rela- 
tionships with each other. 

Gray pretended a failure of memory when asked how Segretti was 
paid. He suppled a characteristically incomplete and evasive answer 
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in writing; 

Mr. Gray. After checking the records, I have found that Mr. 
Kalmbach was interviewed on September 4 > 1972, at Los Angeles. 

This interview was conducted at the request of Assistant tJ.S, 
Attorney Silbert, who directed the grand jury inquiry. Mr. Gil- 
bert wanted us to find from Mr. Kalmbach details concerning pay- 
ments of money to Segretti such as how much was paid, where the 
money came from and whether reports were made by Segretti. ... 

He said he had no knowledge of what Segretti was doing to 
justify these expenses or to earn his salary. He said the money 
he used to pay Segretti came out of campaign funds that were ob- 
tained from contributors prior to April 7, 1972. ... (p.226) 

Had there been any Segretti investigation, he would have been 
placed in the White House, literally as well as figuratively. He met 
with those named and Lean to plot the obstruction of justice. Naturally, 
from the outset and at least until afjrer the election, all of this had 
to be suppressed. Segreifcti was under what is supposed to have been an 
FBI investigation at the time of the Republican convention, a particu- 
larly delicate moment. There were leaks. One reported Segretti had 
been prepared for his appearance before the grand jury by being shown 
the FBI reports, which Dean got from Gray. Where Gray’s alleged think- 
ing was restricted to Segretti being shown the texts of these reports 
by Dean, personally, it is obvious their content could have been con- 
veyed to Segretti by other means. 

As investigations go, that of Segretti was one of the easiest. 

His helpers were willing to talk and did. He and they committed state 
crimes, in states with Democratic administrations, which meant the Re- 
publicans could not control the prosecutions. One of his Florida opera- 
tors elected to go to jail without trial, the case, easily built, was 
that overwhelming. His crimes were so numerous that he was willing to 
admit to three in Washington after the mare limited Florida indictment. 

He is a lawyer, so it can be assumed he considered pleading guilty to 
only three charges was a good deal. 

Yet Gray assured the Judiciary committee that "Segretti was not 
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the subject of an investigation. He was one of the many people who 
were being interviewed in connection with the Watergate.” (p.l 1$) 

T his was another way of saying Gray did not dare not do some- 
thing because Segretti showed up on Hunt’s phone bills and by then there 
were so_ many leaks. It was these leaks that caused Segretti* s operation 
to be known. However, the Judiciary committee has no investigative staff, 
so its members had no basis for a prepared, logical examination of Gray 
about Segretti. They had to use what appeared in the papers as they 
tried to puzzle out the truth. Excerpts from the transcripts in chrono- 
logical sequence beginning February 28 show how Gray and His FBI ob- 
structed justice in the guise of pursuing it to the end that Nixon’s 
reelection not be endangered s 

Senator Hart. When Mr. Dean said to you ”No, I did not do it, 

I didn’t have the FBI reports with me," did you ask him if he knew 
who might have had them with him? 

Mr. Gray. No; because the thought never entered - 

Senator Hart. Bid you ask him whether anybody had done it? 

Mr. Gray. No, I didn’t, because the thought never entered my 
ming. You know when you are working elosely with the office of 
the Presidency the presumption is one of regularity in the conduct 
of the Nation&s business, and I didn't even engage in the thought 
process that I would set up a presumption here of illegality and 
I didn’t consider it. 

Senator Hart. There would have beei illegality or irregularity 
if, in fact, that report had been shown to the man in Miami? 

Mr. Gray. Absolutely, I would classify it as a grievous and 
most serious breach of trust. 

Senator Hart. Except for asking Mr. Dean did he or nfct, you 
are just presuming regularity, there has been no investigation be- 
yong the inquiry to Mr. Dean? 

Mr. Gray. No, I did not and I have got to engage in that pre- 
sumption in the position I am in. ... 

This is posiible. The human fallibility is there. 

Senator Hart. That is right. Why wouldn’t you think of that 
and attempt to determine whether, in fact, it did occur? 

Mr. Gray. Well, I didn't. 

Senator Hart. Why didn't you? 

Mr. Gray. Senator, because I reasoned that I asked the mnr> a 
straight question with an awful lot of ire and irritation in my 
voice, and I feel I got a straight answer back. 

Senator Hart. Well, all that that investigation determined 
that Mr. Dean didn’t do it. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct, sir. ... 



was 




Senator Hart. What would you think if you had asked the U.S. 
Attorney’s office, "What happened to yours - did you or any of 
your people misplace them during the period they might have been 
shown to somebody in Miami?" 

Mr. Gray. No, I did not consider doing that. ... 

Senator Hart. What about Segretti himself? Do you think that 
it would have been desirable to ask him who showed it to him? 

Mr. Gray. No, I didn’t consider that, either. iSfdon’t think 
any of my investigators - 

Senator Hart. We never will know whether that happened? 

Mr. Gray. That is right. ... 

* * * « 

Mr. Gray. Well, suffice it t© say that no one sent any type of 
a recommendation to me that we do this sort of thing. I if 

anybody in the Federal Bureau of Investigation, or in the Criminal 
Division, or in the U*S* attorney's office, had thought that we 
should pursue this, that suggestion would have been made to me. 

I made the decision as soon as I read the newspaper article - and 
I can remember reading it - to call Mr. Dean immediately. And I 
am satisf ied* ... 

Actually, you know, we interviewed Segretti very early in the 
game, on the 26th of June, and when these newspaper accounts came 
out, this was new information to us because these were things that 
Mr. Segretti had not told us. What I did at that time was to ask 
once again my Office of Legal Counsel whether or not on the basis 
of the information made available to us, Segretti had committed 
any offenses within our jurisdiction. That opinion was, no. But 
I still said, "Check with the Department of Justice." That opinion 
came back, no, and we were not directed to do any further investi- 
gation over on this side of the fence with regard to whatever 
Segretti was doing in answering - in asking questions, setting up 
any kind of a network, or whatever it was, he didn’t tell us about 
it . ... 

Senator, however you want to characterize it, we did not inter- 
view Segretti or investigate into any of the political machinations 
in which he is alleged to have indulged. 

We interviewed him on the basis that he participated in Water- 
gate or he didn't. He fell within the IOC statute, intercepted 
communication statute, or he didn’t. 

Senator Hart. What if some of those other activities involved 
the Corrupt Practices Act or Federal campaign laws, but did not 
involve Watergate? 

Mr. Gray. Certainly under those cases I would have assumed 
that the Department of Justice would have said yes. ... (pp.57-9) 

# # # # 

Senator Byrd. The Washington Post reported that Mr. Segrett^i 
had named White House aide Dwight Chapin as his contact in spying 
and sabotaging of the Democrats. Did the FBI question Mr. Chapin? 

Mr. Gray. We did question Mr. Chapin, but that information from 
Mr. Segretti, I believe, comes from testimony that I should not be 
alluding to here. Senator. 

Senator Byed. Would it not be appropriate then, Mr. Gray, for 
you to supply the committee with the Watergate files before the 
committee proceeded any further? 

Mr. Gray. I made the offer. Senator Byrd, earlier, to the com- 
mittee ... (pp. 135 - 9 ) 

# # * * 

Senator Kennedy. ... As I understand it, at the hearings yes- 




terday there was discussion about the copies of various FBI 
materials shown, or made available to Mr. Segretti prior to his 
grand jury appearance in the Watergate investigaton, and, as I 
recall your testimony, I believe you said that no investigation 
was conducted of those allegations. That despite the fact that 
these materials have been disseminated to the Justice Department 
personnel and to assistant U.S. attorneys out in the field, and, 
of course, I imagine presumably to your own agents, your own 
Bureau, nothing was done to investigate those allegations or 
charges other than a phone call to the White House? 

Mr. dray. Senator,, we don’t investigate unless we have a vio- 
lation of law. Our gound Zero is found in our jurisdictional 
authority, and there is no violation of law, there is only a 
breach of trust if this occurred. I don’t know that it occurred, 
and if it occurred Segretti was hearing what he had said himself. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, I am interested in what steps were 
taken to find out or track this down by the FBI? 

Mr. Gray. I testified as to the steps. 

Senator Kennedy. We are just going to take a little time. One 
telephone call? 

Mr. Gray. Yes, one telephone call. 

Senator Kennedy. One telephone call. 

Mr. Gray. That is correct. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you ever think of talking to Mr. Segretti 
about how he got the information? 

Mr. Gray. No, I did not because there was no need to do that 

... (p.21ij.) 

Senator Kennedy. What do you do when there is unrestricted in- 
formation or FBI leaks or whatever? 

Mr. Gray. We try In many ways to ascertain how thjsse leaks 
occur. I am not going to discuss publicly. Senator, how we try 



to do it. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, you didn’t in this case, though, did you, 
Mr. Gray? 

Mr. Gray. No, I did not. I did not. ... (p.215) 

Senator Kennedy. Well now, he, as I understand, Mr. Dean indi- 
cated that he himself did not leak the FBI report? 

Mr. Gray. No, we didn’t talk in tBrms of leak. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Well, how did he - I mean I am just trying to 
understand a little better whether he said ”1 didn't show the FBI 
report," that still leaves a pretty wide - 

Mr. Gray. No, he said, "I didn't even have them with me. He 

said he did not. 

Senator Kennedy. Gould he have made some notes before or copies 
and brought those with him? • 

Mr. Gray. I would doubt it very much. Senator Kennedy. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you ask him - 

Mr. Gray. I didn’t ask him. 

Senator Kennedy. Whether he had passed on even any of the in- 
formation - 

Mr. Gray. No, I did not ask him. 

Senator Kennedy (continuing). Any of the information that was 



in it? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; I did not ask him that. 

Senator Kennedy. You just asked him whether he had shown the 
report to Mr. Segretti? 

Mr. Gray. In fact, this was the allegation when I read it, and 
I read it to him out of the paper that morning. 
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Senator Kennedy. Did you ask kirn whether he had seen Segretti* 
Mr. ©»ay. No, I did not. 

Senator Kennedy. Do you know whether he saw Mr. Segretti? 

Mr. ©ray. No, I do not, sir. (p.219) 

* * * * 

Senator Kennedy. One other area. Mr. Segretti. As I under- 
stand, Mr* . Gray, Donald Segretti was interviewed during your in- 
vestigation; is that correct? You have indicated that, given us 
the dates? 

Mr. ©ray. Yes, I gave you the dates - the 26th of June, 1972, 
the 28th of June, 1972, and also we saw him on the 30th of June in 
an effort to get him to identify pictures. Senator. 

Senator Kennedy. Gould you tell us why he was investigated? 

Mr. ©ray. Why he was investigated? 

Senator Kennedy. Yes. 

Mr. ©ray. He turned up, his telephone number turned up, as I 
recollect. He was one of those telephone numbers that we ran down. 
This was my recollection. I would like to check my records to make 
sure I am correct, though. 

(Mr. ©ray subsequently submitted the following document f or Ihe 
record:) 

Mr. Gray. After reviewing the records. Senator, I find that 
my. recollection was correct and that we conducted investigation 
concerning Mr. Segretti because a review of the telephone toll 
records of Mr. Hunt's calls had showed numerous phone calls be- 
tween Hnnt and Segretti. ... (p.221j.) 

Senator Kennedy. And do you know whether he indicated that 
Hunt had asked Mm - what Mr. Hunt had asked Mm to do? 

Mr. Gray. No. TheBe is a little note here that I made, that 
he refused to give us any names, dates, or places at all. He was 
not too cooperative and helpful. 

Senator Kennedy. He was uncooperative? 

Mr. ©ray. That is right, in the sense of giving us names, dates, 
and places. He talked to us once we contacted him, but he did not 
give us names, dates, and places. But Ms. later, we are advised, 
came out at the Federal Grand Jury. I would like not to get into 
that . 

Senator Kennedy. What other investigations were conducted on 
Mr. Segretti, other than the two interviews on the 26th and 28th, 
do you know? 

Mr. ©ray. I am not really sure I understand that question. We 
were^not ^ investigAMng Mm for anything other than Ms involvement, 
if any, in this IOC situation at the Democratic national headquar- 
ters . 

Senator Kennedy. Were his telephone toll cards obtained? 

Mr. Gray. I believe that they were; yes, sir. 

Senator Kennedy. Why were Ms toll cards obtained? 

Mr. Gray. I think we probably wanted to see to whom Segretti 
could lead us. We obtained an awful lot of toll calls. As I re- 
call, there were 2,200 of them, not from Segretti, though, but from 
all the people involved in this investigaton as interviewees or as 
principals . 

Senator Kennedy. Who did they lead to? 

Mr. Gray. I don't recall that with specificity. Senator. 
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Senator Kennedy. Would there be any names on there - would you 
remember them? 

Mr. Gray. Mo; I wouldn’t. I would Jbave to provide that for 
the record for you. Senator. I just don’t remember that. 

(Mr. Gray subsequently submitted the following document for the 
record:) 

Mr. Gray. Our records show that during the period of time 
we felt was pertinent and^sheeked, from about August, 1971 > to 
June, 1972, there were abqp 700 calls charged to Mr. Segretti. 
The investigating agents screened these calls to try to pin- 
p point those which would appear to involve the Watergate subjects 
(Hunt, Liddy, McCord, Barker, Martinez, Fiorini and Gonzalez). 

We also looked for calls to the Committee t© Reelect the Presi- 
dent, Committee to Reelect the President people, the White 
House, White House people, or calls which might show Segretti 
was in contact with Hunt or Liddy during their travels. The 
greater majority of these calls did not appear to relate to 
the people involved in the Watergate incident. We did learn 
that Mr. Segretti was in touch with the published telephone 
number of the White House on several occasions; with hotels in 
Miami, Washington, D.C. , and Chicago; with Mr. ©wight Chapin’s 
residence; and with Mr. Hunt, both at his office and at his 
residence. 

* * * * 

Senator Kennedy, ©id you interview everyone that Mr. Segretti 
had called? 

Mr. Gray. The Federal Bureau of Investigation? 

Senator Kennedy. Yes. 

Mr. Gray. No, sir; there would have been a selective screening 
at the case agent and field supervisory level and they would have 
done that themselves. X would not have interfered, though, I would 
not have said, ’’Don’t do this or don’t do that.” I turned them 
loose. 

Senator Kennedy. What is the basis of the screening? 

Mr. Gray. It is basically to save manpower and get your most 
probable parties first. 

Senator Kennedy. How do you decide which ones you are going to 
get? 

Mr*. Gray. The case agents from the knowledge of the case and 
the total buildup of the statement pattern as it is being devel- 
oped, discuss this among themselves and their supervisors and they 
begin to zero in. In these investigations one thing leads to an- 
other. It is that type of situation. 

Senator Kennedy. Why would Kalmbach and Chapin be on the list 
of the interviewed and some others not be? 

Mr. Gray. I think it was a natural and probable consequence by 
that time. 

Senator Kennedy. Why? 

Mr. Gray. Because it was certainly an obvious conclusicn to be 
drawn by anybody that these would be people who should be inter- 
viewed, because of some of the allegations that were made once 
again in the Federal Grand Jury. 

Senator Kennedy. Did you ever talk to Chapin's boss? 

Mr. Gray. Who is that, sir? 




Senator Kennedy. Mr. Haldeman. 

Mr. Gray . Mr. Haldeman, no, sir, we did not. 

Senator Kennedy. Bid anybody that yon know df in the FBI talk 
to him? 

Mr. ©ray. No, sir, I know of no one from the FBI who talked 
to Mr. Haldeman. I know of no one in the FBI who sent out a lead 
to talk to Mr. Haldeman and I know of no one in theJ^BI jwho recom- 
mended that we talk to Mr. Haldeman, and when I asked these very 
same questions in our skull sessions - 

Senator Kennedy. You asked the same questions? 

Mr. ©ray (continuing). I asked those very same questions in 
our skull sessions. 

Senator Kennedy. Why did you ask them? 

Mr. ©ray. Why did I ask them? Because once again I wanted to 
leave no stone unturned. 

Senator Kennedy. You think if ihey asked Mr. Chapin's boss that 
some stone might have been turned? 

Mr. Gray. I doubt it veyy much because we have no indication 
in the total statement pattern, the total evidentiary patter^ of 
development of this investigation to indicate that he was involved. 
We did interview Mr. Bhrlichman, to the natural conclusion has got 
to be drawn. Senator, that if we had thought, if any of my inves- 
tigators had thought that Mr. Haldeman should have been interviewed 
such a recommendation would have been made, such a lead would have 
been carried through. . . . 

Senator Kennedy. What would have been the type of thing you 
might have been looking for with Mr. Haldeman, what Mr. Chapin's 
duties were? 

Mr. Gray. No. 

Senator Kennedy. What sort of thing? 

Mr. ©ray. Any participation, guidance, direction, involvement 
in the IOC. Thfet was the criminal matter that we had under inves- 
tigation. 

Senator Kennedy. Limited only to that? 

Mr. ©ray. Sir? 

Senator Kennedy. Limited only to that? 

Mr. ©ray. Yes, sir. That is correct. (pp.22ij.-8) 

Toward the end of the hearings: 



Senator Hart. ... You have indidated that your legal counsel de- 
cided there was no reason to investigate Mr. Segretti's activities. 
Was that opinion provided you by a written legal memorandum opinion 
or was it oral? 

Mr. ©ray. I think that opinion was a written opinion and as I 
recollect the Bepartment attornqjB were also consulted. 

Senator Hart. Have we been provided a copy of that legal opinion? 

Mr. ©ray. No, sir; you have not been provided that. 

Senator Hart. Gan we get it? 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. I must respectfully decline because that is 
a part of the Watergate file. 

Senator Hart. Remember, that is just a legal opinion. 

Mr. ©ray. That is right, but it is a part of that file. Senator 
Hart. It is in connection with that case. 

Senator Hart. Well, at least on the l+th of September the U.S. 
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attorney thought it important to find out the details concerning 
payments of money to Segretti and what reports were made by Se- 
gretti and where the money was coming from. 

Your agents were told by Mr. Kalmbach that he paid out to Mr. 
Segretti sizable sums in cash and he had no idea why this unusual 
arrangement was used, no idea what services Segretti was perform- 
ing, or to whom Segretti was reporting, or from whom he received 
instructions. No questions were asked. 

Now, on the basis of what I suggest is a rather extraordinary 
interview with a man of the stature and sophistication of Mr. 
Kalmbach, what kind of full-court press did you use to find out 
for the UoS. attorney what the heck was going on with all that 
money? Bid you go back to Chapin and ask? 

Mr. Cray. I believe you may be reading from that insert I put 
in the record. Is thfct the one you are referring to? 

Senator Hart. Referring to it. I was not reading from it. 

Mr. Gray. That is the insert I put in? 

Senator Hart. Yes. 

Mr. Gray, That is information that came from an FBI report of 
interview, as I recall it, and that information was furnished to 
the assistant TJ.S. attorney. We would take whatever other instruc- 
tions the TJ.S. attorney might have given to us. 

But I submit once again, this is substance and I am not permitted 
to discuss substance. ... 

Senator Hart. As I get it, the TJ.S* attorney wanted to know 
this information hbout Mr. Segretti, and Mr. Kalmbach was not able 
to answer. Now, would not an investigator then go to other sour- 
ces to seek the information and the answers? 

Mr. Gray. I think I can say to you that whatever the assistant 
TJ.S. attorney would ask us to do in the way of gathering informa- 
tion, if he specifically said go do this, we would do it. I thi nk 
that must be the obvious conclusion here. Senator Hart. 

Senator Hart. Then that aspect of the full-court press was con- 
trolled by the U.S. attorney, not by you? 

Mr. Gray. I was not operating that close to the leads that were 
being sent out at all on this. ... 

Senator Hart.- Bid any of your agents seek to go back to Chapin 
when they ran into ”1 do not know” from Kalmbach? 

Mr. Gray. No such request was made to me. ... 

Senator Hart. Why would you and the Bureau not want to know 
exactly what Mr. Silbert and the TJ.S. attorney wanted to know; 
namely, where the money came from and where it was going? 

Mr. Gray. I think we have to conclude we gave Mr. Silbert the 
information he wanted to have, otherwise we would have come back 
again. 

Senator Hart. It is manifestly clear you were not able to &ive 
Mr. Silbert the information he wanted because Mr. Kalmbach was not - 

Mr. Gray, We gave Mr. Silbert the information he asked for, and 
when Mr. Kalmbach says I do not know, that is the answer we get. 

We have to take that answer back to the TJ.S. attorney. 

Senator Hart. Sure, but having gotten **I do not know” as your 
answer, would not just a recently licensed private investigator 
say, "Well, maybe Chapin can give me the answer”? 

Mr. Gray. If he were investigating political work of some kind, 
perhaps, but we were investigating. Senator Hart- and I think you 
have to keep that in mind - we were investigating an interception 
of communications offense. There was enough interest on our part 
later on to ask, as more information came in, whether or not Segretti 




has committed any offenses and should we investigate. We did that. 

Senator Hart. Did you obtain the bank records or telephone 
records of Mr. Kalmbach? 

Mr. Gray. That I do not know, whether we did or not. 

Senator Hart. Would you provide for the record, in that connec- 
tion - 

Mr. Gray. No, sir. ... (pp. 599-600) 

Nixon uber alles . Iven at the very end? 

Senator Tunney. . . . Are you suspicious of the relationship 
that Mr. Dean had with Mr. Liddy and with Mr. Segretti now? 

Mr. Gray. Well, sir, I think I have testified that in the sum 
total of this investigation and, in particular, after we sat down 
around the table in my conference room and went through many skull 
sessions and took many looks at the things we have done throughout 
this investigation, that 1 ksxs just have not found things that 
would generate those suspicions. Senator Tunney. (p.71i}J 

Can it possibly be that a former submarine commander entrusted 
with such secret wartime endeavors he would not discuss them with the 
Senate, a man Nixon plaeed in a number of high Justice Department posi- 
tions, never below the rank of Assistant Attorney General in charge of 
the Civil Division, the one man in all the United States Nixon deemed 
most fit to head the FBI, not only learned nothing throughout the inves- 
tigation over which he presided but after the days and days of these 
hearings did not have any suspicions at all? Can the man Nixon believed 
more than any other American most qualified to be the second man in the 
administration of American justice as Deputy Attorney General, when 
questioned by a former Assistant United States attorney. Hart, believed 
it was an adequate response to say, "We gave Gilbert the information he 
asked for" and let it - and Silbert - go£ at that? 

Does this not explain Nixon's nominations of Gray, especially 
to head the FBI just before the floodgate at The Watergate broke open? 

Here, were it not for the subject, is the Alice in Wonderland 
of the Nixon FBI investigating the Nixon White House, or Nixon investi- 
gating himself. "No stone unturned" means "turn no stones over." 

"Zero in" means "zero out." The FBI Director does not know who Chapin's 
boss was, as though there could have been more than one man between him 




